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For the Woman’s Journal. 
MASKED. 


BY MRS. H. T. CLARK. 


Think you that lightest natures never weep? 
That in their langhter is no room for tears? 
Ah, friends, you know not where those gay hearts 
keep 
Their daily tryet with unforgotten years! 
Beneath the smiling mask of lips and eyes, 
That fronts so bravely to the watchful crowd, 
Lingers slow death,—and etifled heart-ache lies 
Below the silken bodice, as a shroud 


Covers dear clay, when lips beloved are mute. 
Unheard of men the cries of ““Nevermore!” 

Unseen the tears which nourish deep the root 
Of life-long sorrow in the being's core! 


The dance—the festal wreath—the banquet hall— 
Are but the ripples on the soundless sea. 

God pity souls, if this indeed were all! 
If no dark days for grieving silently 


Were ours. The heart would harden into stone 
If no ead wraiths were ours to overcome. 

If ne'er within our gates we sat alone 
In sack-cloth of despair for Absalom! 








THE MORAL OF THE “LADIES’ DEPOSIT 
COMPANY.” 


The Boston newspapers have been full 
of extraordinary developments 1n regard to 
a company devised with singular audacity; 
and as much surpassing the ‘‘Anglo-Ben- 
galee Life Insurance Company” in ‘Martin 
Chuzzlewit” as that surpassed ordinary bus- 
iness deceptions by its daring. But the 
most striking attribute of this Boston com- 
pany is that all its victims—for they all are 
or will be victims—are women. And this 
by the nature of the case. There is scarce- 
ly aman in Bostor, possessing as much as 
two hundred dollars—the minimum sum 
required—who would consent to put it into 
the hands of strangers, without security, 
on their mere promise to pay eight per cent. 
a month. The most inexperienced man 
would know that there must be something 
wrong about it; that no business enterprise 
could pay nearly a hundred per cent, an- 
nually, of the amount invested, except by 
some great stroke of luck, and for a very 
short time. He would know that if any 
person had discovered such a ‘‘bonanza,” 
or mine of treasure, they certainly would 
not beckon in all the world to share it; and 
the higher the interest offered, the more 
such an observer would distrust the whole 
thing. Even if the theory were set up that 
this was all done by some benevolent indi- 
vidual behind the scenes, any man of sense 
Would see that it was a very poor kind of 
benevolence which would accustom poor 
people to put their money without security 
into the hands of strangers. 

'tis women, and women alone, among 
us, who could be deceived on any large 
scale by such a scheme. Why is this? Not 
because women are by nature any less able 
than men to understand money matters or 
take care of property—for much experience 
has proved the contrary—but because 
Women are not like men, trained to do it. 
Few fathers explain to their daughters any- 
thing relating to business; few brothers to 
their sisters; few husbands to their wives. 
The duty of these men is held to be done 





when they have taken care of the property 
of these women, and saved them all trouble. 
‘You cannot understand, my dear,” is so 
much the easiest way of disposing of these 
matters, suits so much better the impatience 
of men and the inexperience of women, that 
it is accepted as final, At last, through 
some accident, these women are thrown 
upon themselves for support, or for the care 
of property. They have plenty of ‘‘instinct” 
in other ways, but they have not the ac- 
quired instinct of business, and the result is 
to be found in the ‘Ladies’ Deposit Com- 
pany.” 2. W. &. 


HONEST DIFFERENCES. 


It is well known to readers of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL that the various writers for 
its pages exercise much freedom of opinion, 
and often differ on minor matters. Thus I 
agree in general with Mrs. Spencer and not 
atall with “‘H. B. B.” in regard to the pro- 
posed Bible Revision; and I do not at all 
agree with ‘‘L. 8.” inrespect to Mr. Morse 
and Mr. Candler. I do not think that any 
cause gains in the end by our voting for its 
supporters, irrespective of their general 
character and political methods; though it 
seems very natural and proper that friends 
of Woman Suffrage where these other things 
are equal, should give preference to those 
who support their principle. 

Woman Suffrage only enters in the most 
remote and indirect way into a national 
election. As Mr. Candler is now nominated, 
it is needless to re-open the question of his 
general fitness, as compared with Mr. Morse, 
though it is a subject on which I hold very 
decided opinions. But even in regard to 
Woman Suffrage, it does not appear by the 
statement of “L. 8.” that Mr. Candler 
favors it, but only that some members of 
his family do, which is a very different 
thing. Noris it at all according to my 
experience of Mr. Morse to describe him as 
‘a bitter and unrelenting opponent of Wo- 
man Suffrage;” he is a man of agreeable 
and courteous disposition, and wholly with- 
out bitterness; he treated the friends of that 
movement with entire fairness, last winter, 
in the Legislature, and his ‘‘setting his fave 
like a flint” consisted simply in voting 
against the measure, as did the great major- 
ity of members. As far as I remember, he 
took no part in the debate at all; although 
he might from his position as Chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, have exerted a 
good deal of influence, either to repress dis- 
cussion or to increase the majority against 
the bill. T. W. H. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORE. 


At Brockett’s Bridge, N. Y., Sept. 30, the 
Woman Suffrage State Committee opened 
its canvass of Herkimer County by a meet- 
ing at the Methodist Church. The Rev. 
Mr. Gray presided, and Mrs. Lillie Dever- 
eux Blake made the opening address. Many 
citizens signed the ‘‘Andrews Bill,” to pro- 
hibit disfranchisement. On the same even- 
ing at Oppenheim, the Suffrage Committee 
opened its canvass of Fulton County bya 
meeting at the Methodist Church. The 
meeting nominated Miss Angelina Beck- 
with for school trustee. At Albany same 
evening, was held the first meeting of the 
Albany County Woman Suffrage Committee 
since the summer vacation, where steps were 
taken to interest the women of the county 
in the school meetings. 

oe 


MISS EASTMAN IN BOSTON HERALD. 





“The uncounted women. A woman’s 
plea for their emancipation. Their rights 
as a part of the governed. A ‘reserve 
force’ never drawn upon,” is the title of an 
article by Miss Mary F. Eastman in the 
Sunday Herald of October 8, as follows:— 

It is a curious fact, but it is one, never- 
theless—(see United States census report 
for 1860, volume on population, page 660)— 
that 12,000,000 of women are unaccounted 
for in that census. The anxious mind takes 
refuge from its worst fears in the presump- 
tion that they are lost in the family, thus 
disappearing cnly as individual existences. 
Yet itis not an apparent fact, merely, but 
a real one, that they are lost to the govern- 
ment, so far asa failure of 12,000,000 of 
brains and hearts to contribute directly to 
its service can be considered a loss. Among 
the Chinese, the Hindoos, the Persians and 
the Egyptians, it was expected that the in- 
dividual would be lost in the family caste 
or nation. The theory was that he existed 
for these, not these for him. In the prog- 
ress of civilization there has been a gradual 
resolving of this complicated unit. As 
through science we have been finding that 
what we counted simple elements, and 
could reckon on our fingers, are compound- 
ed of several elements, each with its sepa- 
rate characteristics, its attractions and re- 
pulsions, its something which distinguishes 
it from all others; as, by the increased 
power of instrumexts, the solar nebule 
have been resolved into worlds and systems 





of worlds, each revolving on its own axis 
and moving in its own orbit, so civilization 
has brought to bear an acumen, a penetra- 
tion by which caste and class an poe | 
have been resolved into integral parts, eac 
with a dignity of its own, which we call its 
individuality. This power to discern and 
give play to this individualism marks the 
egree of progress. It is noteworthy that, 
while in some directions we are makin 
successful efforts in resolving these socia 
nebule, in others we are but partially suc- 
cessful, while in still others we have thus 
far failed socially. Out of the conglomera- 
tion of caste or class or family, by which 
her status was once irrevocably fixed, we 
are evolving women who, individually, 
make their own position as formerly men 
alone did theirs, Intellectually the same 
holds true. Industrially the sex still suffers 
in part, the married having, for that reason, 
no separate existence as earners, the wife’s 
talents, skill, economies and the work of 
her hands going to swell her husband’s 
accumulations. For example, the Massa- 
chusetts census of 1875 returns 347,129 per- 
sons, or 21 to 100 of population, as ‘‘having 
no occupation, and they were not attending 
school.” It further defines and ‘*To sum- 
marize, this non-productive element or de- 
pendent class includes housewives, 328,188,” 
which is 1 in 4.4 of the population. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1870, other smaller 
classes, ‘‘having no occupation,” are men- 
tioned. The nebulous cloud which envel- 
opes this large body is known as ‘“‘the pro- 
ductive class,” of which the census report 
says: ‘The productive class in Massacbu- 
setts, meaning those who get a money re 
turn for their labors, and who are the sup- 
povt of the preceding described dependent 
class, consists of farmers and farm laborers, 
70,945; fishermen, 6656; apprentices, 1206; 
unskilled laborers, 52,179; engaged in do- 
mestic service, 96,101, etc.” To be swal- 
lowed up industrially by and to be depend- 
ent on classes whose labor yields so small 
return as those specified 1s certainly not to 
the credit of the presumably capable and 
fairly healthy class defined as ‘‘housewives.” 
Industrially the unmarried workers have a 
recognized personal existence. It is only 
politically that, even in almost all of the 
most enlightened portions of the United 
States, this individuality of women is en- 
tirely lost. Governed though she is, she 
never emerges from her obscurity to con- 
tribute to the laws the service of her knowl- 
edge or her womanly intuitions. She is, as 
a consequence, ruled by a power Wholly ex- 
ternal to herself and upon which, in what- 
ever extremity, she has no direct check. 
The condition corresponds almost exactly 
to what, in the spirit of a century ago, 
Gov. Hutchinson then spoke of, with refer- 
ence to the colonists, as follows: ‘It must 
be allowed that the people in general are 
possessed with a jealousy that it has been 
the design of the administration in England 
to enslave them—as they term it—or to sub- 
ject their liberties and property to the arbi- 
trary disposal of a power in which they 
have not any choice, and over which they 
cannot—be the issues what they may—have 
~ control.” 
tis difficult to understand how a nation 
which has adopted the fundamental princi- 
ple that the only true basis of government 
is the freely-expressed will of the people 
who are its subjects, can, in view of the 
demands of justice or of its own advantage, 
exclude from its councils half the adult cit- 
izens. As well, nay, far better, could it 
afford to leave its mines of coal and iron 
and precious metals buried in its bosom 
than fail to avail itself of one-half the intel- 
ligence, far-sightedness and moral] influence 
of its people. To claim that to add women 
to the representative body would’be but to 
double the vote without modifying it, is to 
ignore that distinctive quality of womanli- 
ness which, since God provided for it in the 
family and in social relations, we may be 
sure could not fail of its service inthe State, 
which has no higher, indeed, no other, 
function than to guard the interests of the 
home and of society. That thereis need of 
the help of some class which has not, hith- 
erto, been utilized, is plain to one who takes 
heed of our social condition. In a State 
which is considered—as is Massaghusetts— 
to represent the high-water mark which 
civilizaticn has thus far reached, it cannot 
induce satisfaction or encourage indiffer- 
ence to know from the report of the bureau 
of statistics that 1 in 98 of its population is 
a criminal, that 1 in 19 is a recipient of 
public charity, and that 1 in 4.4 has no oc- 
cupation, wile, of the revenues of the 
Commonwealth, after the interest on the 
public debt is paid, nearly one-fourth goes 
to support public charity or for the execu- 
tion of penal laws. Considering the vast 
array of asylums yearly increasing, for the 
blind, the insane, the idiotic, the deaf mute, 
inebriates, paupers and the army of juve- 
nile delinquents, the need is plain for the 
help of a class, which, if it has but an ounce 
of power to the pound which man possesses, 
has, at least, so large an element of caution 
that it will surely use that ounce in the line 
of prevention of evils which the pound has 
proved inadequate to cure. Witness what 
women are already doing in the way of vol- 
untary organizations for the prevention of 
crime and suffering, but always at a disad- 
vantage, as has so plainly appeared in the 
State’s charities, aid societies and in others, 
from political non-recognition. At a meet- 
ing for discussion of vital topics, held last 
winter at Rev. Joseph Cook’s parlors, a 
reverend gentleman urged, most eloquently, 
that women should not seek to vote, be- 
cause, as he illustrated, society was like an 
army which draws its strength from its re- 
serves, and the reserves in this grand army 





are the women, and he entreated them not 
to leave their post. Icould not help won- 
dering of what possible use (save to con- 
sume supplies) a reserve would be that never 
forsook its post—that could not be called 
upon when the battle was going against us. 
Surely, in this great battle with ignorance, 
incompetence and crime, if we would win 
the unfortunates to the side of intelligence, 
industry and virtue, is it not time to order 
up the reserves? Though the summons to 
women is not to face the cannon’s mouth 
(though, possibly, the cannonade of un- 
bridled mouths), but the lighter perils of 
the ballot-box, it may still cost courage; 
but, in moral courage, we look to find 
women not deficient. 

To ask, however, as a condition of settle- 
ment of the question whether Woman shall 
vote, ‘‘Would she be of service to the Gov- 
ernment?” is to ignore the principle on 
which our Government was established, and 
to revert to the ante-Christian and anti- 
democratic theory of government. Until 
Christ taught the sublime doctrine of human 
equality it was held that man existed for 
the State, not the Statefor him, Nearl 
eighteen centuries had passed before this 
new doctrine was formulated as a principle 
on which a State could rest. ‘‘Govern- 
ments exist for the people, and who but the 
people should establish them?” said our 
forefathers. The only question remaining 
is, who are included under the term ‘‘the 
pan. Once it wasin three of the New 

ngland colonies (in Massachusetts, New 
Haven and Connecticut) only church mem- 
bers, and in Massachusetts, for 33 years, 
from 1631 to 1664, this excluded three- 
fourths of the male inhabitants from the 
ballot-box. In Virginia, under such bigotry, 
the man who did not go to church was first 
fined, then, for repetition of the offence, 
was publicly whipped, and, for further con- 
tumacy, was killed. Later, ‘‘the people” 
were only the freeholders, and, under such 
interpretation, poverty was punished by im- 
prisonment, though a family starved in con- 
sequence. Until recently ‘‘the people” meant 
men who were not negro slaves, and then 
black men were bought and sold like cattle. 
Now it includes all but Chinamen, Indians 
and women, and wherever Chinamen appear 
they are liable to be stoned in the streets 
without resistance of the legal authorities. 
Indians are shut on reservations within 
which they must buy and sell of the white 
man’s agent at the white man’s price, and 
may beruthlessly torn from their homes'te 
be transplanted wherever it pleases the race 
in power—while woman has long struggled, 
with but tardy amelioration of condition, 
against the provisions of the old common 
law that gave her rights neither of person 
nor estate, nor the ownership of her children. 
She is still taxed without representation and 
denied the right of trial by a jury of her 

eers, and, in the train of these, come num- 
rless painful restrictions. Following the 
old theory of government it isa common 
assumption that the true aim is simply to 
get the best possible government, and it is 
therefore argued by those opposed to the 
democratic principle that it should be our 
purpose to include in what is, ulteriorly, 
the law-making power—. ¢., the voters— 
only the representatives of virtue and intel- 
ligence. It is only in the government of 
the universe that absolute intelligence and 
power are found, and, while we may aspire 
toas high a development as possible, the 
Creator has given to man the opportunity, 
from most imperfect reo © to work 
out his own destiny, and, when he organi- 
zes in society the best government he can 
secure, or is entitled to, it is one expressive 
of the average status of its members. For 
better or worse, we do get the average rep- 
resentation of the voting members every 
time. At present that means the expres- 
sion of the people, minus Indians, China- 
men and women. We look for the time 
when it shall mean ‘“‘the people,” without 
arbitrary exclusion of any not criminals or 
incompetents. Since as we have seen that 
whenever men existed only to aggrandize a 
government external to them, it crushed 
them, and that whatever the class in the 
same position, itis subject to the same peril, 
it is only in the representation of all that 
there can be safety and the largest oppor- 
tunity for all. But more important. still 
than even the security and opportunity 
which are assured to him who is an inte- 
tal part of the government, is the fact that 
n helping to organize he is a free, self- 
directing being—the essential condition of 
all growth. 

The saddest phase of the exclusion of any 
class is, after all, this reduction from the 
being which the Creator designed—free and 
self-directing—to the perpetual infant, the 
being controlled and guided. When we 
contemplate, in such aspect, one-half the 
race, and that the most delicately organized 
and of the highest spiritual endowment, we 
are simply appalled, and we no longer won- 
der that the magnificent work of human 
advancement, with this high power in leash, 
so slowly nears its goal. Visitors to the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia will 
recall in the Peruvian exhibit the withered 
figure of a mummy, which all recognized 
as that of a woman, though time had robbed 
it of all a woman’s attractiveness, for the 
fingers still held a distaff and drew out the 
thread, while over her lips was bound a 
shell, the symbol of silence. She was the 
woman of the past She will not chsracter- 
ize the woman of the present. She is transi- 
tional; but when the woman of the future 
shall appear to long-after ages, though her 
fingers may still hold the thread, the shell 
will no longer be bound upon her lips. 
She will have found her voice. 

. y F. Eastman: 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. 8. F. Roor, of Dalton, lectured on 
temperance in Pittsfield. last week. 


Mrs. Ciara Erskine CLEMENT is re- 
vising and bringing down to the present 
time ‘‘Spooner’s Dictionary of the Fine 
Arts,” 


Mrs. Lovuis—E CHANDLER Mouton has 
written a third volume of “Bedtime Sto- 
need which Roberts Brothers will soon 
ssue. 


Miss Florence Marryarr has entered 
on a reading tour, which may extend to the 
United States. We shall be glad to see her 
and to hear her if she comes. 





Miss FREDERIKA Perry and Miss ELLEN 
Martyn, the only ladies’ law firm in Chica- 
go, are both graduates of the law depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan. 


Mrs. M. B. ©. Suave brings out her 
Good Times for September bright with day 
and Sunday school exercises, temperance 
entertainments, and a mission department. 


Teresa Tua, of Turin, a young girl of 
thirteen, bore off the first prize as a violin- 
ist at the Paris Conservatory, last year. She 
has been offered $40,000 for a five years’ 
tour through the United States. 


Mrs. Mitier, wife of Rev. Mr. Miller, 
of Shelburne Falls, Mass., supplies his desk 
during his vacation. She preaches original 
sermons, and her choir is reénforced by a 
detachment from the Shelburne Falls 
Brass Band. 


Mrs. J. W. C. Morrison writes again 
from Yankton, Dakota Territory, to those 
friends who are sending their copies of the 
Christian Register for distribution, and to 
say that the papers are widely circulated 
and eagerly read, both in the town and by 
families living out on the prairies. 


Miss Miner Yasu, a young Japanese 
lady of sixteen, daughter of an official in 
the Emperor’s household, has arrived in 
the East from San Francisco. She is a 
graduate of the English school in Tokio, 
and will remain three years in America to 
perfect her education. She is a poet and 
a landscape painter. 


Miss Atice W. Hartow, the eldest 
daughter of Dr. H. M. Harlow, of Augus- 
ta, Me., who graduated at Vassar College, 
with high honors, in 1877, has accepted the 
professorship of Latin and Greek in Monti- 
cello Seminary, Godfrey, Illinois. Miss 
Harlow will leave the first of September 
for her new duties. 


Miss Fanny Spraave, of Fitchburg, one 
of the most accomplished lady swimmers 
on the Vineyard, swam this summer toa 
buoy about half a mile from shore. When 
near her destination she heard a faint cry 
for help, and sent the boat which accompa- 
nied her to the rescue. A young man was 
found and taken into the boat so nearly ex- 
hausted that he could not have held out 
two minuteslonger. He owes his life to 
the skill and bravery of Miss Sprague, 


Miss MarGcarer Hicks, a recent gradu- 
ate in architecture from Cornell University, 
is, we believe, the first woman in this 
country to undertake a profession in which 
there is no reason whatever why a woman 
should not succeed. The American Archi- 
tect has published portions of Miss Hicks’s 
graduating thesis on ‘“Tenement Houses,” 
and, while the essay is naturally stronger 
in its summary of past attempts at improv- 
ing tenement houses than in suggesting a 
new one, there are, after all, few graduat- 
ing theses which are worth publishing at 
all. There are certainly great things in the 
way of closets to be hoped for, if women 
architects come to be frequent. 


Miss ANNIE B. Irntsa has been elected 
lecturer on modern literature in the Univer- 
sity of Wooster, Ohio. This appointment 
is made, having in view the permanent con- 
nection of Miss Irish with this institution 
in some one of its chairs of languages so 
soon as she shall have completed her en- 
gagements in Washington. She has been 
in charge of the foreign correspondence of 
the Interior Department, during this admin- 
istration, as the translator, and is now en 
gaged, in addition, upon the very import- 
ant work of classification of the library. 
The officials of the department will not 
consent to her departure until she has com- 
pleted this task, which will take about two 
months. Miss Irish is peculiarly fitted for 
this work, having devoted her life tc the 
mastery of modern languages, being a mas- 
ter of French, German, and Scandinavian 
and more or less versed in the Sparish and 
Italian. hi 4 
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POETRY. 








, BY A. BB 
The stately empress, Autumn, 
Hath decked her halls to-day 
With webs of Eastern beauty, 
With many a jewelled spray. 


With wonderful, rare pictures 
Of mountains crowned with flame, 


The light falls low, in splendor 
A radiant amber flood; 

Her subjects flock to greet her, 
Along the royal road, 


But what shall be the token, 
Once gained the palace gate, 
Where sentinels in livery 
Of gold and crimson wait? 


Adown the sheltered valleys, 
Or dim, sun-lighted wood, 
High on the pleasant uplands, 

Beside the dusty road, 


Behold the magic symbol! 
A blossom-freighted wand, 
That smiles and lures and beckons 
To all on every hand, 


No longer exiled strangers, 
By doubt or sorrow banned, 

Our lives are crowned with fulness, 
At home in Autumn land. 


Thou openest the portal, 
O magic golden-rod! 
And hearts made rich with blessing 
Rejoice before their God. 
—Belchertown, Mass, 


+ 
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THE TURNING LEAF. 


The elm is turning yellow, 
The woodbine rich with stain; 
The frost hath fringed the maple 
With crimson fire again. 
I hear the crisp corn rustle, that’s gathered into 
sheaves, 
And my heart stands still a moment to think of what 
it leaves. 


I pick the honeyed clover 
That blossoms at my feet; 
Ah, me! long years are over 
Since firet I found it sweet. 
I hear the crisp corn rustle that’s gathered into 
sheaves, 
And my heart stands still a moment to think of what 
it leaveg. 





The sadness and the sweetness 
I ponder o’er and o'er; 
Nor sighing nor the gladness 
Is as it was before. 
I hear the crisp corn rustle that’s gathered into 
sheaves, 
And my heart stands still a moment to think of all 
it leaves. 


2s 


MIDSUMMER. 
BY H. J. L, 


It is the time of bloom. Wild roses lean 
From out the hedgee, and the roadsides glow 

With daisies and red clover, and we glean 
Lilies of scarlet that beside them grow. 


Out from the crevices of rocks there spring 
The columbines, that nod in every breeze, 
Which the bee seeks upon its busy wing, 
And pauses on their treasured sweets to sieze. 


Upon the sluggish stream white lilies rest; 
Along its banks the purple flowers unfold; 

The white clematis rears its dainty crest 
Among the stones o’ergrown by mosses old. 


On mountain sides hang out the fairy bells, 
The seashore shows its pimpernel with pride, 

And every sheltered nook in perfume tells 
That Summer reigns and earth is glorified! 


How He who made must love the flowers we see; 
For through these bright and fast-departing days 
They meet us wheresoe’er our footsteps flee, 
Lured by the sunshine through earth’s pleasant 
ways. 
— Transcript. 
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ULTIMA THULE, 


(Dedication of the new volume of poems by Henry 
W. Longfellow.) 





TO G. W. G, 


With favoring winds, o’er sunlit seas, 
We sailed for the Hesperices. 

The land where golden apples grow; 
But that, ah! that was long ago. 


How far, since then, the ocean streams 
Have swept us from that land of dreams— 
That land of fiction and of truth— 

The lost Atlantis of our youth! 


Whither, ah! whither? Are not these 
The tempest-haunted Hebrides, 

Where se%-gulls scream and breakers roar 
And wreck and seaweed line the shore? 


Ultima Thule! Utmost Isle! 

Here in thy harbors for a while 

We lower our sails; a while we rest 
From the unending, endless quest. 


> 


A WISH, 
BY DAVID R. WILLIAMSON, 


O maiden, thou I cannot sing, 
‘May no dark winter cloud thy year!” 

For in their train life’s shadows bring 

A music, though we may not hear; 
And angels mingle with the gloom 

That flows from heaven upon our way; 
Yet, in thy heart may wisdom bloom, 

And guide thy steps from day to day! 
May love, that fairest flower of time, 

Sweet love, that makes all beauty dear; 
The flower that shinee in every clime 

And thro’ all eeasons bright or drear: 
Deep love, that draws perennial stream 

From God’s own breast to bless us here; 
Like some eternal sunrise dream 

To thy pure path be ever near! 


And Faith, her sister; may she stand 
With Love in glory by thy side, 

As seraphs from that golden land 
Where those fair sisters must abide; 

To light thee onward to that blest 
Bright region of most perfect/peace, 

Where God's immortal Sabbath rest 
Bids all our earth-born passions cease} 





TAKING BOARDERS. 


“It was a scandal,” the neighbors said, 
‘that Miss Delia should be obliged to take 
Doarders after all she’d been through; and 
heaven knows bearders didn’t help a body 
to work out her salvation. And so much 
money in the family, too, taking it by and 
large. Wasn’t her Uncle Eben, over at 
Dover, well to do, and not a chick of his 
own to care for, except the boy he had 
adopted, who was no credit to him? It 
was odd, now, that a man with poor rela- 
tions should take to a stranger, when his 
own flesh and blood was so needy; but 
sometimes it did seem as if folks had more 
feeling for others than for their own kith 
and kin. Then there were cousins in the 
city, forehanded and fashionable, who 
bever were worth a row of pins to Delia; 
and there was her great-uncle John’s widow 
a larking on the continent, a gambling at 
Baden-Baden, and trying the waters of 
every mineral spring in the three kingdoms, 
for no disease under the sun but old age. 
She’d been known to say that her own 
folks were too rich already, and probably 
she would endow some hospital with her 
property.” 

Plainly, wealthy relatives were of no 
value to Miss Delia. To be sure, she had 
never seen her great aunt since she was a 
child, when her Uncle John had brought 
her into their simple life for a month’s 
visit, with her French maid and dresses, 
her jewels and fallals, which won the heart 
of her little namesake. Since then, her 
Uncle John’s widow had been a sort of 
gilded creation, always young and always 
beautiful; for, though Delia had received 
little gifts from time to time across the seas 
for the last fifteen years, she had neither 
seen nor heard anything of the being who 
had inspired her youthful imagination, and 
was quite uncertain if such a person as 
Mrs. John Rogerson was in the land of the 
living. Dead or alive, she seemed to have 
made no material difference in Delia’s hum- 
drum life. After having nursed her father 
through a long illness, Delia found that he 
had left a heavy mortgage on the home- 
stead, and her mother and herself on the 
high road to the poor house, unless they 
should bestir themselves, As her mother 
was already bed-ridden, the stirring natural- 
ly fell upon Delia, and she advertised for 
summer boarders. 

“Good board in the country by the river 
side, at seven dollarsa week. Large cham- 
bers, broad piazzas, fine views, berries and 
new milk. One mile from the station. Ad- 
dress, Delia Rogerson, Croftsborough, 
Maine.” 

“Cheap enough!” commented an elderly 
lady, who happened upon it. ‘Delia 
Rogerson. An old maid, I suppose, obliged 
to look for herself. I have a good mind to 
try her broad piazzas and new milk. If I 
don’t like it, there’ll be no harm done.” 

And so Delia’s first boarder arrived—an 
old lady, with a false front of hair, brown 
wrinkled skin, faded eyes, a black alpaca 
gown and a hair trunk. Delia made her as 
welcome as if she had been a duchess; 
lighted a wood fire in Mrs. Clement’s room, 
as the night was damp, and brought out 
her daintiest cup and saucer, with the fade- 
less old roses wreathing them. 

‘‘Wonderfully kind,” reflected Mrs. Clem- 
ent, as she combed out her wisp of gray 
hair, and confined the false front to a box, 
‘*‘Wonderful kindness for seven dollars a 
week! She’s new to the trade. She’ll 
learn better. Human nature doesn’t change 
with latitudes. She'll find it doesn’t pay 
to consider the comfort of a poverty-strick- 
en old creature.” ' 

But, in spite of her worldly wisdom, 
Mrs. Clement was forced to confess that 
Deiia had begun as she meant to hold out, 
though other boarders came to demand her 
attention, to multiply her cares. The fret 
and jar of conflicting temperameats under 
her roof was a new experience to Delia. 
When Miss Gresome complained of the 
mosquitoes, with an air as if Miss Roger- 
son were responsible for their creation; of 
the flies, as if they were new acquaint- 
ances; of want of appetite, as though Delia 
had agreed to supply it along with berries 
aud new milk; of the weather, as if she 
had pledged herself there should be no 
sudden changes to annoy her boarders; of 
the shabby house and antiquated furniture, 
“too old for comfort and not old enough 
for fashion”—then Delia doubted if taking 
boarders was her mission. 

‘‘What makes you keep us, my dear?” 
asked Mrs. Clement, after a day when every- 
thing and everybody had seemed to go 
wrong. ‘’Why didn’t you ever marry? 
You had a lover, I dare say?” 

“Yes; a long, long time ago.” 

“Tell me about him—it.” 

‘There isn’t much to tell. He asked me 
to marry him. He was going to Australia. 
I couldn’t leave mother and father, you 
know (they were both feeble), and he 
couldn’t stay here. That was all.” 

‘‘And you—you— 

‘‘Now all men beside are to me like 
shadows.” 

‘And have you never heard of him 
since?” 

“Yes. He wrote; but where was the 





| use? It could never come to anything. It 


was better for him to forget me and marry. 
I was a mil] stoneabout his neck. I did’nt 
answer his last letter.” 

“But, supposing he should return some 
day, would you marry him?” 

“I dare say,” laughed Delia, gently, as if 
the idea was familiar, ‘‘let the neighbors 
laugh ever so wisely. I’ve thought of it 
sometimes, sitting alone, when the world 
was barren and commonplace. One must 
have recreation of some kind, you know. 
Every body requires a little romance a 
little poetry, to flavor every day thinking 
and doing. I’m afraid; you'll think me a 
silly old maid, Mrs. Clement.” 

‘No. The heart never grows old. The 
skin shrivels, the color departs, the eyes 
fade, the features grow pinched; but the 
soul is heir of eternal youth—is as beautiful 
at fourscore as at ‘sweet and twenty.’ Time 
makes amends for the ravages of the body 
by developing the spirit. You didn’t tell 
me your lover's name. Perhaps you'd 
rather not.” 

‘*His name was Stephen Langdon. Some- 
times Capt. Seymour runs against him in 
Melbourne, and brings me word how he 
looks and what he is doing; though I 
never, never ask, and Stephen never asks 
for me, that I can hear.” 

Delia’s summer boarders were not a suc- 
cess, to be sure. If they took no money 
out of her pocket they put none in. She was 
obliged to eke out her support with copy 
ing for Lawyer Dunmore and embroidering 
for Mrs. Judge Dorr. One by one her 
boarders dropped away, like the autumn 
leaves, all but old Mrs. Clement. 

“I believe I'll stay on,” she said. ‘I’m 
getting too old to move often. Perhaps you 
take winter boarders at reduced rates. Eh?” 

“Do you think my terms high?” 

‘‘By no means. But when one’s purse is 
low—” 

“Yes, I know. Do stay at your own 
price, I can’t spare yon.” 

She had grown such a fondness for the 
old lady, that to refuse her at her own terms 
would have seemed like turning her own 
mother out of doors; besides one mouth 
more would not signify. But she found it 
hard to make both ends meet, and often 
went hungry to bed, that her mother and 
Mrs. Clement might enjoy enough, without 
there appearing to be ‘‘just a pattern.” At 
Christmas, however, came a ray of sun- 
shine for Delia, in the shape of a hundred- 
dollar bill from an unknown friend. 

‘It can’t be meant for me,” she cried. 

‘It’s directed to Delia Rogerson,” said 
her mother; ‘‘and there’s nobody else of 
that name now your Aunt Delia is dead.” 

‘“‘We are not sure she’s dead,” objected 
Delia.” 

“Horrors! Don’t you know whether your 
own aunt is dead or alive?” asked Mrs. 
Clement, in a shocked tone. 

‘It isn’t our fault. She is rich and lives 
abroad. I was named for her. I used to 
look in the glass and try to believe I'd in- 
herited her beauty with the name, though 
she was only our great uncle's wife.” 

“She ought to be doing something for 
you.” 

“How can sue, if she’s dead? I don’t 
blame her, anyway. Her money is her own, 
to use according to her pleasure. Uncle 
John made it himself and gave it to her.” 

‘But if she should come back to you, 
having run through with it, you’d divide 
your last crust with her, I’ll be bound.” 

The winter wore away, as winters will, 
and the miracles of spring began in fields 
and wayside; and Delia’s boarders returned 
with the June roses, and dropped away 
again with the falling leaves, and still Mrs. 
Clement staid on and on. Just now she had 
been for some weeks in arrears with her re- 
duced board. No money had been forth- 
coming for some time, and she was growing 
more feeble daily, needing the luxuries of 
an invalid and the attentions of a nurse, 
both of which Delia bestowed upon her 
without taking heed for the morrow. 

“I must hear from my man of business 
to-morrow, Delia. I’m knee deep in debt 
to you,” she began one night. 

“Don’t mention it,” cried Delia. ‘‘I’d 
rather never see a cent of it than have you 
take it to heart. You’re welcome to stay 
and share pot luck with us, yon’re such 
company for mother and me.” 

“Thank you, my dear. I’ve grown as 
fond of you asif you were my own flesh 
and blood. There, turn down the light, 
please. Draw the curtain dear, and put 
another stick on the fire, please. It grows 
chilly, doesn’t it? You might kiss me, just 
once, if you wouldn’t mind. It’sa hundred 
years or so since any one kissed me.” 

And the next morning when Delia carried 
up Mrs. Clement’s breakfast, her boarder 
lay cold and stil! upon the pillows. 

The first shock over, Delia wrote directly 
to the lawyer of whom she had heard Mrs. 
Clement speak as having charge of her af- 
fairs, begging him to notify that lady’s rela- 
tives, if she had any. In reply Mr. Wills 
wrote: 

‘The late Mrs. Clement appears to have 
no near relatives. Some distant cousins, 
who, having an abundance of this world’s 
goods, yet served her shabbily when she 
tested their generosity, as she has tried 
yours, are all that remain of her family. In 





the meantime, I enclose you a-copy of her 


last will and testament, to peruse at your 
leisure.” 

‘‘What interest does he think I take in 
Mrs. Clement’s will,” thought Delia; but 
read nevertheless. 

‘‘Being of sound mind this 16th day of 
June, 18—, I, Delia Rogerson Clement, do 
hereby leave $100 to each of my cousins; 
and I bequeath the residue of my property, 
viz: $30,000 invested in the Ingot Mining 
Company, $50,000 in United States bonds, 
$20,000 in the Fortune Flannel Mills and 
my jewels to the beloved niece of my first 
husband, John Rogerson, Delia Rogerson 
of Craftsborough, Maine. ‘For I was a 
stranger and ye took mein; hungry, and ye 
fed me; sick, and ye ministered unto me.’” 

‘Goodness alive!” cried the neighbors 
when the facts reached their ears. ‘‘What 
a profitable thing it is to take boarders! 
Everybody in town will be trying it. Of 
course Steve Langdon will come home and 
marry her, if she were forty old maids. 
You may stick a pin in there.” 

Delia did not open her house to boarders 
the next season. She found enough to do 
in looking after her money and spending it; 
in replying to letters from indigent people, 
who seemed to increase alarmingly; in re- 
ceiving old friends, who suddenly found 
time to remember her existence. And sure 
enough, among the rest appeared Steve 
Langdon, and all the village said: 

‘I told you so!” 

“Iv’s not my fault that you and I are 
single yet, Delia,” he said. 

‘‘And we are too old to think of a change 
now, Steve.” 

‘‘Nonsense! It’s never too late to mend. 
I'm not rich, Delia; but I’ve enough for 
two, and to spare.” 

‘I wouldn’t be contented not to drive in 
my carriage and have servants under me 
now,” laughed Delia. 

‘Indeed! Then perhaps you have a bet- 
ter match in view? Capt. Seymour asked 
me, by the way, if I had come to interfere 
with Squire Jones’ interest.” 

“Yes. Squire Jones proposed to me last 
week.” 

‘‘Now, see here, Delia. Have I come all 
the way from Melbourne on a fool’s errand? 
There I was growing used to my misery 
and loneliness, when the mail brings me in 
a letter in a strange hand, which tells me 
that my dear love, Delia Rogerson, loves 
and dreams of me still, is poor and alone, 
and needs me—me! And the letter is signed 
by her aunt Mrs. Clement, who ought to 


came—” 

“I’m glad you did.” 

‘In order that I may congratulate Squire 
Jones?” 

“But I haven’t accepted him. 
I’ve refused him—because—” 

‘‘Because you will marry your old love 
like the lass in the song, Delia?” 

In Croftsborough, peopleare not yet tired 
of telling how a woman made money by 
taking boarders. 


In fact— 


=" 





THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


This subject, than which there is per- 
haps no other more important at the pres- 
ent time, was presented to a company of 
ladies in Malden recently in apaper by Mrs. 
May Wright Thompson of Indianapolis. 
The paper showed a great deal of study and 
research, and also an intelligent understand- 
ing of the question, with suggestions as to 
a solution of its difficulties. 

Commencing with the statement that ‘‘the 
education appropriate to any being is de-. 
termined by that being’s proper ideal, prob- 
able destiny and actual circumstances,” the 
speaker went on to define the three bases, 
from which development of the human 
race is carried forward. First, thereis the 
basis of personality, careful development 
of which yields the individual; second, that 
of social instinct, which results in a factor 
of society, and third, that of the civil or 
governmental bond, which in time produces 
the citizen. Hitherto, as is well known, 
Woman's entire education has been based 
upon the social instinct—she is a social be- 
ing, an important element in society—but 
the development which produces the indi- 
vidual or the citizen has never yet been ac- 
corded her, An inquiry into history was 
here made to sustain this statement, and 
philosophical reasons assigned for the fact. 
The essayist then went on to the subject of 
the popular education of girls in the last 
and the early part of the present century, 
citing the highest English, French and Ger- 
man authorities, and drawing a suggestive 
parallel between those times and ours. In 
1835 when Harriet Martineau visited Amer- 
ica, she wrote that there were but seven 
non-domestic employments engaged in by 
the women of New England. Now, in 
what Mrs. Thompson calls ‘‘the remote 
state of Indiana,” she has found that eigh- 
ty-four non-domestic employments are open 
to women, and in New England, there are 
at least thirty more. It being now a set- 
tled fact that not every girl will marry, it is 
therefore necessary. that all should be given 
the widest possible general education with 
a special training for some stated vocation. 
For those who do not marry, this is essen- 
tial to their happiness and usefulness, and 





for those who do marry and become the 


know. I packed my household goods and 


es, 
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mothers of the race, the necessity for such 
thorough training is increased. “Sweet 
domestic grace” is the need of every home 
but this is not born of idle waiting, of a sy. 
perficial education and a slight knowledge 
of household details. Its constituent ele. 
ments are rather found to require recogni. 
tion of individuality, thorough training, ey. 
perience and freedom. The responsibility 
of the wife and mother exceeds that of an 
other human being, but to prepare her to 
meet this responsibility intelligently, Wo. 
man ought to have the most thorough edy. 
cation possible. 

The essayist enlarged on this theme, giv. 
ing it as her firm conviction, that every gir) 
rich or poor, should be taught some trade 
or profession, whether she ever followed it 
or not. If she should follow it, she neeg 
not then depend on relatives for her support 
in case of sudden reverses, or marry “‘for g 
home,” or be cast on the world without re. 
sources when perhaps too old to learn any 
useful occupation. If on the other hand 
she should decide to marry, then this pre. 
vious training will have done much more 
towards fitting her for a wife and mother 
than could have been done by the idle de. 
sultory life so often passed by our young 
girls before marriage. This topic led tog 
discussion by the listeners of practical ways 
and means, and to the expression of diverse 
views as to the proper training of girls, 
The question is still an open one, but one 
which deserves the earnest thought of our 
best minds, for on its solution depends 
much of the happiness of the future gener. 
ations. _ H. R. 8, 


HOUSEHOLD BOOK-KEEPING. 





We agree with the American Agricultur. 
ist that every housekeeper should keep ap 
account book. Very few families have ex. 
act knowledge of the cost of living in any 
particular style. They cannot compare the 
expense of one year’s food, for instance, 
with that of another, nor see where retrench- 
ment might be made when, because of les. 
sening income, or for any special reason, 
retrenchment becomes desirable. They do 
not know how much it costs to feed and 
clothe and educate a child. We have known 
workingmen who, when business was good, 
earned thirty dollars a week, and had no 
children, yet spent all they earned so rap- 
idly and needlessly that when the inevitable 
dull time followed the brisk one, they were 
actually without resources. A habit of re 
cording the expenditure of every cent would 
tend to check foolish extravagance. Con- 
paratively few farmers know just how 
much butter they make yearly, how many 
eggs they sell, or what is the money value 
of any crop which is consumed in their 
own families. 

In our own State the census-takers in the 
country often received replies which might 
mean either ignorance of the farm products, 
or resentment of what they supposed to be 
impertinent curiosity, as the manner of the 
response might indicate. In any case com 
plete ignorance of the importance of such 
statistics was shown. In reply, for instance, 
to questions as to the amount of butter 
made, or eggs produced, the census takers 
were sometimes told, ‘‘There are the cows; 
judge for yourself; or ‘“‘You can see the 
hens.” Very few housekeepers know how 
many extra meals they furnish in a year, 
but it is a matter of interest and import: 
ance. English women keep household a 
counts as a matter of course, much more 
generally than our own housekeepers 10. 
The household books of kings and nobles 
in earlier centuries have proved treasurits 
of information to historians. From them 
knowledge of economic and social cond: 
tions, where there were no newspapers” 
chronicle, has been gained. — Provident 
Journal. 





THE FARCE AFTER THE TRAGEDY. 

With the acquittal of the Gully brothet 
recently the farce that has followed tt 
Chisolm tragedy closes. The verdict w# 
reached with the saine indecent haste a8 @ 
the trial of Henry Gully last year, the ju 
not even waiting long enough to give thel 
action an appearance of deliberation. Vit 
giland Houston Gully, the brothers just 
acquitted, were not charged with the mur 
der of Judge Chisolm, or of any of his chil: 
dren, but of John Gilmer, a steadfast friend 
of the family, whose brutal murder was the 
first committed on that dreadful night 
which has made ‘“‘the best citizens ° 
Kemper County” forever infamous ™ 
American history. Judge Chisolm, @ilmet 
and other Republicans were charged 0 
preposterous evidence with being parties 
the murder of John Gully, an elder membé 
of this extraordinary family of cutthroats 
Judge Chisolm had been taken to the jail 
his wife and children accompanying hi® 
by an armed mok who called themselvé 
guards, but were only awaiting the word 10 
begin their work of butchery. Gilmer and 
others were to be arrested at another poitt 
Mrs. Chisolm, in her wonderful narrativé 
gives this account of the way his murdé 
became known to the solemn group sittist 
in the jail and wondering when their live! 
were to be taken: 
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them to come. Mr. Chisolm said, 

tine tovast murdered because they were Re- 
piicans—poor boys.”... hen 

eo was over, ‘‘Charlie” Rosenbaum came 

* never saw a man look so still and 
Mr. Chisolm said, ‘‘Where is Gil- 

Dead,” said Charlie; ‘“‘the worst 
shot man I ever saw.” 

This was the way “‘the best citizens of 
Kemper County” had of ‘“‘arresting” a man 
on a charge of murder, the evidence being 
the word of a negro, whom several relatives 
of the Gully brothers said at the time they 
would not believe under oath, that he 
thought he saw somebody who looked like 
, certain person walking in a direction 
which seemed to indicate that he had come 
froma certain place. This is not satire, 
put literal fact. Then followed that hid- 
eous carnival of blood, the story of which 
would be too painful even to read were not 
the picture relieved by the wonderful hero- 
jm of the Chisolm children—the brave 
Cornelia, and Johnny, the fair boy. The 
ferocity which butchered these noble chil- 
dren for the political opinions of their fa- 
ther could not be found, let us hope, among 
sny people who had not been brutalized by 
slavery. 

Not one man has ever suffered for the 
work of that night. The press and the peo- 
ple of that region vindicated the assassins 
gs “the best citizens of Kemper County,” 
and now the last of them have been trium- 
phantly acquitted by their admiring neigh- 
pors. If the people of the North conclude 
that it is not considered a crime in the 
South to kill a Republican, whether white 
or black, the men of the South who refuse 
to punish such murders as these, are alone 
to blame.—WV. Y. Tribune. 
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CO-OPERATION. 

[hope that the allusion of Mra. Liver- 
more, at the meeting of the New England 
Woman’s Suffrage Association, during An- 
niversary Week, to the absorption of Wo- 
man’s time and interest, by the ceaseless 
cares and responsibilities of the household, 
and to the relief possible by means of ‘‘co- 
operative” measures, made more than 4 
passing impression upon other minds than 
my own. For it seems to me that it offers 
the only solution of a difficulty which all 
persons who have considered the relation 
of women to their work must feel most 
earnestly, exists, and bears very closely up- 
on the question of Woman Suffrage. 

With Mrs. Livermore, I say, why shouid 
not Woman’s work be the subject of co- 
operative arrangement, reducing it largely 
and at the same time improving it, and al- 
lowing those who are now held to a mass of 
detail in every household, be it that of the 
rich or of the poor, ample time to give at- 
tention to matters of more importance than 
the unending details of cooking, dish- 
washing, sweeping, dusting, washing,,iron- 
ing, mending, etc.? Why should every 
household be infested by the proverbial 
demons that assemble on wasbing and iron- 
ing days, and other familiar spirits that~ 
appear on other days and drive out the 
angels of peace, comfort, health and happi- 
ness? Why should every household, even 
if composed of but two or three individuals, 
be obliged to have its own kitchen, laundry, 
and other separate arrangements for each 
department of the household work? Why 
should not machinery ard the inventive 
faculty relieve the household as it has 
many kinds of manufactures and business, 
of the great mass of detail consequent upon 
the individual or isolated plan? Why, in a 
household any more than in a mercantile 
establishment or factory, should work which 
could be much easier, better, cheaper done 
by machinery or by associated labor else- 
where, be done in an isolated, separate, 
wasteful, expensive, troublesome manner? 

A codperative laundry, wisely planned 
and judiciously administered, would, I 
believe, relieve many a family, and many a 
ieeble woman, surely, of a deal of hard 
work and trouble, and would accomplish 
the work to be done with much less expense 
than does our present system. 

A codperative kitchen, well arranged and 
adapted to the wants of its patrons, would 
relieve many a household of the heat, the 
waste, the expense, the care, the fret, and 
of many other unpleasant features of our 
Present system. 

Because every dwelling-house has had a 
kitchen connected with it, and each house- 
hold, great or small, has always prepared its 
own food, is no reason, in my view, why 
this should always continue. 

Imagine a large proportion of households, 
With their kitchen and laundry work with- 
drawn from the house, and the wife’s and 
Mother's time and attention given to other 
Matters! What quiet, comfort, freedom, 
What increase of happiness, what elevation 
and improvement forall! And if, as seems 
likely, this could be brought about, and at 
the same time the expense of the household 
Much reduced, what an immense gain 
Would be accomplished! 

I am satisfied with the entire feasibility of 
of these changes, and of the great saving 
to be accomplished by them; and it seems 
to me that it is a matter worthy the consid. 
eration of every woman wishing well to 
her sex. I do not think it would be difficult 
to make the experiment. Money would be 
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required; but even if large sums should be 
needed to develop the advantages of such a 
plan, the money would be well spent, and 
very speedily recovered. 

As regards the reception such a change 
would get from the men in our community, 
I feel confident that it would not be unfav- 
orable. Business men are conservative, 
and, if old, are slow to adopt new systems. 
But I believe that in a large majority of 
cases, the gain in quiet and comfort of most 
ordinary homes, would satisfy many men, 
and the reduction of expense many more,— 
while the withdrawal of the corroding care 
and trouble connected with so many house- 
holds, would change many a fretful, care- 
worn, overburdened wife, into a healthy, 
happy, contented partner, unlike the former 


self. 
In many households it would make it 


possible to do away with that disagreeable 
and conflicting element known as “‘help,” 
and restore to many an American home the 
features which made the home of our youth 
so much sweeter, purer, truer and nobler 
in some respects, than that of to-day. 

If no other result than this could be 
accomplished, the work would be worthy 
of being undertaken, and worth all the 
expenditure of means, time and trouble 
necessary to the accomplishing of such a 


reform. 
In this way, and in no other, it seems to 


me, will Woman be rendered free enough to 
take her place with her brother in every 
field fitted for and ready for their mutual 
occupation. 

The subject is a large one, and much 
more might be said upon it. My only 
object is to keep the subject fresh in the 
minds of the readers of the JouRNAL, as I 
believe that all the tendencies of present 
society, as regards labor,‘ are toward co- 
operation, and that this is one of the next 
steps that is to be taken, and as it is one to 
be taken by women, it is well to draw at- 
tention to it. 

Since writing the above, I see that Mrs. 
I. C. Fales, of New York, is to speak upon 
Codperation before the Woman’s Congress, 
which is to be held at the Meionaon, Oct. 13, 
14 and 15, and I sincerely trust her address 
will touch upon ‘*Coéperation in the house- 
hold,” and that it will be listened to by all 
who can make it possible to be present. 

Boston. CuHas. H. CopMAN. 


UNITARIAN WOMEN. 


The women in attendance at the Confer- 
ence held two important meetings of their 
own; and, when their action comes to be 
well understood, we are confident it will 
compel the highest respect as most wise 
and most promising of good results. They 
will burden themselves with no executive 
functions. They will actin helpful har- 
mony with the Unitarian Associaton. They 
will earn and honor the name they have 
chosen, as a ‘‘Women’s Auxiliary Confer- 
ence.” While opening correspondence 
with the scattered sisterhood, and raising a 
few thousands by dollar subscriptions, they 
will really touch the springs of life in all 
our parishes. And many a pastor will be 
cheered by finding all his plans of useful- 
ness furthered by unexpected help. In- 
deed, the women at Saratoga were quite as 
much concerned for the improvement of 
church life and of Sunday school instruc- 
tion, and for the raising of the religious 
standard, as they were for the scheme of 
money-raising. We shall hear from them 
hereafter.—Christian Register. 


OBERLIN ROSSETER SCHOLARSHIP. 








It is pleasant to record the fact that at 
last scholarships established by women are 
beginning to be credited to them. Mrs. 
Rosseter of Great Barrington, Mass., has 
bequeathed $1500 to Oberlin Theological 
Seminary to found a scholarship to be 
known as the Jennie M. Rosseter scholarship. 

Women have in the past given large sums 
to found scholarships in colleges for men, 
or to increase their libraries or to add to 
their buildings or beautify grounds, with no 
endorsing record to credit the fact. It is 
time guch givers were associated with their 

ifts. 

° Mrs. Rosseter in addition to the above 
beyueathed $3000 to the American Board 
of Foreign Missions, $3000 to the Board of 
Home Missions, $2000 to the American 
Missionary Association, $1000 to the Sea- 
men’s Friend Society, $500 to the Great 
Barrington Congregational Church, the in- 
come of it to be devoted to keeping up the 
library of the Sunday school. Mrs. Rosse- 
ter left no children nor grandchildren, and 
the balance of the estate goes to relatives. 
Her whole estate is valued at $40,000. 
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WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS, 


At a meeting in Boston to consider the 
question of woman’s work and influence in 
the public schools, Mr. George A. Walton, 
agent of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education, reviewed the history of schools 
from the beginning of the century, when 
they were almost solely in the hands of men, 
to the present time, and when eight women 
are employed to one man, showing that the 
influence of women had led to the introduc- 
tion of the better moral suasion of school 
government. He believed that women 
should be given still further control in 





school matters, and perhaps the controlling 
power in school boards. They would be 
more likely to see to it that the spiritual as 
wel] as mental parts of the children’s na- 
tures are called out. ‘The law allowing 
women to vote,” said Mr. Walton, ‘‘is not a 
privilege for school committee, but a neces- 
sity.”"—W. HZ. Journal of Education. 


The Union Under-Flannel. 


[Patented Oct. 27, 1868. Re-issued Feb. 5, 1878.) 


The ever increasing popular- 
ity of this most sensible hygien- 
ic nt fully warrants us in 


an earnest request to 
all the ladies who have never 
worn the Union Under- Flan- 
nels, that they will not allow 
another season to re without 
ng a set of these oats, 























y 
that nothing would induce them 
to return to wearing the old- 
fashioned vests and drawers. 
Their universal verdict is, “7ry 
them once and you will never 
want to wear the others.” 

In ordering, send for one size 
larger than is usually worn in 
ordinary vests; or, if the 
son is unusually tall or fally 
developed, send for two sizes 


larger. 
PRICE List. 


Style. Ladies’, in Sizes. Per Sult: 
Winter WEIGHT. 








7 MERINO. 26 28 30 32 34 3638 
Cut and seamed 2.50 2.65 2.80 2.95 3.10 3.25 3.40 
1000 MERINO. 
Full Fashioned 3.50 3,75 4.00 4.25 4.50 4.75 5.00 
8000 CASHMERE. 
Fall Fashioned 4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 5.50 5.75 6.00 
4000 EX. CASHM 


ERE, 
Full Fashioned 5.25 5.50 5.75 6.00 6.25 6.50 6.75 
SummxR WEIGHT. 
MERINO. 
Cut and Seamed 1.90 2.00 2.10 2.20 2.30 2.40 2.50 
MERINO. 
Full Fashioned 3.50 3.75 4.00 4.25 4.50 4.75 5.00 
Misses’, in Sizes, Per Suit: 
Winter WEIGHT. 
18 20 22 24 26 28 30 


2210 
520 


73-M MERINO. 
Cut and Seamed 1.65 1.75 1.85 1.95 2.05 2.15 Do 
529-5 MERINO. y make. 
Fall Fashioned 2.25 2.40 2.55 2.70 2.85 3.00 3.15 


Orders from any rr of the United States will be 
pomony filled, aud forwarded prepaid on receipt of 
price 


Please remit by P. O. Order, Registered Letter, or 
Cashier's Draft on New York. Addross 


GEO, FROST & CO, 


287 Devonshire St., BOSTON, MASS, 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
("Please state where you saw this advertisement. 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 








The above mlar hygienic garment is manufac- 
tured by the Raudersigaed from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mre. S. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Winter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies’ furnishing stores generally. 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 





Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or SSummer wear, made 
to order. 


¥ . 3 
li Front 


Circalars with. Descriptions, Prices, and Fall 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES? FURNISHING GOODS in im 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


Kl CD . 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Piace, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 








BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


Without doubt the finest Pianos in the world.” Er- 
dorsed by all the great artists: Sherwood, Schiller, 


Pease, Carrenno, Rive- , Th » Ad 
Thomas, and the whole waned pitee as grenemers: 


THE CHAS, D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 
a 
BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A full and complete assortment of these elegant Or- 
gans , ee for style, tone and finish, cannot be 
excelled. 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concertinas, Band Instruments, Strings, 
Bridges, etc. Call and examine, or send for cata- 
Free CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO., Proprietors 
[ blished 1869] No. 622 Washington street Boston 
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| EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Several ago were to 
tthe etal girls admitted classes 
to receive the same regular, systematic and 
sons, and to be subject to the 
a 


have shown XL, TY the work, and 








ness or early l, and to T assistance 
» French and Literature. 
The new scholars already registered show that the 
number of young ladies will t 
year than ever before. Some are 
for co , some for the ite of Ti 
some for hing: while the majority are st 





lar 

EOCIAL STUDENTS, 
taking one or two branches, a which are Fren 

Greek, Latin, Elocution, istry, Anc 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Shakspeare. In addition t 
the lar class recitations in French and German, 
an be daily given to 





MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS! 





The Welcome Chorus. ($1, or $9 a 
By W. 8, TILDEN. Ghee 6.5m amy 
This isa new and superior High School Song Book, 

with advanced elements, and a great variety of music, 

secular and sacred, to be sung in one, two or four 
Mr. Tilden’s previous works have been high- 
y approved. 


Song Bells. (50 cents.) By L. 0, EMERSON. 
No more attractive School Song Book has fora 

long oe ap’ — #... is oct red > bay fo Soe 

any clase. variety of songs, sa ts se! 

with great skill, and poo Fr is of the best. 


Boccacio. Comic opera by Suppe. English Text 

by Dexter Smith. Piice, $3.00. 7” 

Mr. Smith has done a good work in freeing this fine 
and popular opera from objectional words, and it is 
now in a state to be enjoyed by the best American 
audiences. 


SIEBER’S ART OF SINGING AND VOGAL CULTURE. 
Price 50 cents. 


Booksfor Vocal Training usually contain complete 
sets of exercises, and directions enough for the 
teacher—and no more. But this little book gives 
the “science” and reason for every step of progress 
is a standard work in Europe, and has n well 
translated by A.W. DOHN. A most practical and 
important essay. 


G2 Any book mailed for retail price. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Choice New Books. 


History of India. By Fanny 


ROPER FEUDGE. The vast extent of the great 
—s me oy | the re. ——_ connected 
w past; the mystery tha’ ngs about it as the 
oldest inhabited country in the world; the almost 
fabulous wealth and splendor of its great cities; its 
diverse population, extraordina customs and 
Bt religion, all combine to make its history and 
descriptions of the deepest interest. 
12mo. Cloth. 630 pp. 100 full page illustrations..$1.50 
This volume, the first in the new series of histories 
now in course of og by the publishing house 
of D. Lothrop & Co., will attract popular attention, 
not only from the fascinating character of its sub- 
ject, but from the pleasing manner in which it is 
written. The author was for several years a resident 
of India, and had peculiarly good opportunities for 
studying the history and literature of the country, as 
well as the uliarities of the government and the 
characteristics of the pea. at these opportn- 
nities were not neglected, the pages of the work 
abundantly show.—B. B. Bulletin. 





True Manliness, From Thom- 
AS HUGHES. Introduction by James Ruseell 
Lowell, 

Be Coe oces : co ccservcnsccevecesesosscesens $1.00 


“This is the fourth volume of the Spare Minute 
Series, and those who have enjoyed ‘Tom Browa’s 
School Days at Rugby,’ and other books by the same 
author, will find here the choicest and best thoughts 
of this popular writer.” 


How We Went Birds’-Nesting. 


By Miss AMANDA B.JHARRIS. 
to. 13 Ulustrations. ....cc.c.ccccesccccccccccs $1.50 
“This delightful volume results from the observa- 
tions of two ladies, who, for several years, studied 
the habits and hidden resorts of the bi 8 in southern 
New Hampshire. It deserves to stand on the same 
shelf with the unique out-of-door books of John 
Burroughs. Twelve full-page landscape and figure 
drawings accompany the text, making of the book a 
choice presentation volume.” 


Write Your Own Stories. 
suggestive 


happy thought is this volume of lar; 
pictures with blank leaves on which children every- 
where are invited to write stories. For the best three 
collections of these MS. stories the publishers have 
offered prizes. A good educational project. 

Gi Fe 0 0.02 hee nnne Hhbknesen ch dadecdsnnecse $0.50 


Stories for Language Lessons, 


A reading pastime. The bright little people in the 
play*rooms will fird it just fun to read these stories, 
supplying the missing words from the objects on the 
pictures. 


ee a ee seeeeese eee $0.50 


Might of Right, The. From 


Gladstone, with bio hy by the compiler. Intro- 
duction by Hon. John D. Lene. 16mo. Poloth, $1.00 
e “The — —— ~~ this veluaae, the third of the 
re nu eries, is uliarly felicitous as 

Pp - to bers a of tas quent bs ish ~ 4 
and premier. It expresses exactly the principl 

which has controled and guided his public career 
from the day when at the age of twenty-two, he made 
his maiden speech as a candidate for parlimentary 
honors, down to the time when he accepted from the 
hands of the queen for the second time, the highest 
political honor that can be held by an Englishman.’ 


Ali our Books sent Postpaid on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 


32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender 
loin steak, 20 cents. the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very: reasonable 
prices. Lies’ Toilet Room attached. 





rs eek The lessons in 
nastic exercises will be free toa student ha’ pb 
ithe study-oom fer those in tha Diese Damtineas 
| or tl n e 
bd roaches a, one flight of stairs, aad bes sunshine 
The attention of parents is particularly called 
the care taken of health, as teationed in the 7-4 
Clarke's ont Loa Ry FOR 
mul fron Be etesl oy pnoM 0 70 a ecmten 
A 9 TO 3. on 
SATURDAYS, when it is open from 10 to 11, 


New England 
CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC. BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


One hundred and twenty-five hours’ 
instruction with ablest teachers, by the most a 
proved methods,} in the largest music school in the 
world, for $15. 


Important Advantages Secured. 


Every conscientious student needs the broader 
culture afforded by the Lectures, Normal C 
Harmony, Questions and Answers, Sight and P 
Singing, Church Masic, Art of Teaching, 
Piano and Vocal Recitals, Pupils’ Concerts and 
Musical yy all of which, with all 

hes, can d 





the 

lish 
» free only at the New 
land Conservatory of Music. The School of Elocu- 
tion is the largest in America, embracing School of 
Oratory and Dramatic Action. Vocal $nysiology, 
Forensic and Platform Elecution, Artista’ Vocal 
Course, Modern Languages. New Classes now form- 
ing. Pupils received at all hours. Send for Calen- 
dar. E. TOURJEE. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SsE=TsSs 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 


ileges. 

The lectures of the seventh year bom October 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. is M 
School was one of the first in this country to 
6 prelimin 








examination and to furnish a 
years course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and cares as an evidence of study. 
The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the oe meg 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
For announcements or information, address the 


I. T. TALBO%, M.D. 


66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
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DINING: 


For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


“srg here 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK fs 
directly in front of our Dining Roome. 
R. MARSTON & CO. 

’ ni New Styles 
in Dress Re- 
form Gar- 
ments. 
Corset 

Waists, an 
“Alpha” un- 
der flannel 








129 Tremont 
St. Boston. 


THE ALPHA. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE MORAL EDUCATION SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON, 
is devoted to the principle underlying the best inter- 
ests of the human race, that children may be born 
under better conditions and educated to understand 
their physical natures and how to control them, and 
discover wherein lies the secret of health and happi- 
ness. We shall endeavor to seek the means whereby 
future generations shall be blessed with a better 
knowledge of the laws of life, wiser and stronger 
parents, and a purer social state. 
TERMS. 
$1, per year. 50 cts. six mos. 25 cts. three mos. 
Send P. C. for specimen copies to the editor. 
CAROLINE B. WINSLOW. M. D., 








No. 1 Grant Place, Washington, D. C 
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THE WORCESTER CONVENTION. 


Week after next, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, Oct. 20 and 21, the friends of 
Woman Suffrage shou!d come from the East 
and the West, from the North and the South, 
to the anniversary Suffrage meeting at Wor- 
cester. The list of speakers indicates the 
value of the speeches, 

There will be letters from Aunt Fanoy 
Gage, Geo. Wm. Curtis, F. B. Sanborn and 
others. A song ‘‘On to Victory,” by Mrs. 
Caroline A. Mason, with a chorus for all to 
sing, is already in hand. All the sessions 
will be free. Speakers for the evening ses- 
sion will be announced. During the day, 
there will be short speeches, it is hoped, 
from many who will be heard with pleasure. 
The first hour of Thursday morning will be 
devoted to hearing a history of the Suffrage 
movement, read by Mrs. H. H. Robinson. 

The Woman’s JouRNAL can be subscribed 
for at this meeting, photographs will be 
for sale, and a few copies of an old tract, 
‘The Public Function of Women,” by 
Theodore Parker. 

Accommodations can be secured on appli- 
cation, by addressing Joseph A. Howland. 
Those who arrive early, can repair to the 
Lincoln Hotel on Elm street, which is the 
nearest to the hall, past which horse-cars 
run. Mr. Howland will be there to assign 
places, andgive friendly help. Come one, 
come all. 

The following are,names of some who 
will be present and address the Convention: 
Abby Kelly Foster, if able, William H. 
Channing, Wendell Phillips, Samuel E. 
Sewall, George F. Hoar, H. B. Blackwell, 
Elizabeth B. Chace, if able, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Antoinette 
B. Blackwell, Samuel May, T. W. Higgin- 
son, Mary F. Eastman, Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, Ednah D. Cheney, Fanny B. Ames, 
Harriet H. Robinson, Frederick A. Hinck- 
ey, Lucy Stone, Revs. B. F. and Ada C. 
Bowles. 

Committee of Arrangements: Lucy Stone, 
Abby Kelly Foster, Harriet H. Robinson, 
Timothy K. Earle, Joseph A. Howland, 
Sarah E. Wall, Mrs. E. H. Church, Thomas 
J. Lothrop. 





The Convention to be held at Worcester 
week after next, October 20th and 2ist, on 
the anniversary of the first National Wom- 
an’s Rights Convention held there thirty 
years ago, recalls vividly that earlier meet- 
ing. As a chapter in history, and for the 
sake of those born since that time, and who 
have always believed the Woman’s Rights 
movement began with wild and hair-brained 
fanatics, we give below the call for that first 
convention and the names of its signers, 
among which are the honored ones of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Charles F. Hovey, 
and those of women not less honored. 

The call is as follows: 

A CONVENTION 


will be held at Worcester, Mass., on the 
28rd and 24th of October next, (agreeably 
to the appointment of a preliminary meet- 
ing held at Boston on the 30th of May last) 
to consider the question of Wom4n’s Rieuts, 
Dories, and REeLATrons; and the Men and 
Women of our country, who feel sufficient 
interest in the great subject to give an earn- 
est thought and effective effort to its right- 
ful adjustment, are invited to meet eaeh 
other in free conference, at the time and 
place appointed. 

The upward-tending spirit of the age, 
busy in a hundred forms of effort for the 
world’s redemption from the sins and suf- 
ferings which oppress it, has brought this 
one, which yields to none in importance 
and urgency, into distinguished prominence. 
One half of the race are its immediate ob- 
jects, and the other half are as deeply in- 
volved, by that absolute unity of interest 
and destiny which nature has established 
between them. 

The neighbor is near enough to in 
volve every human being in a general equal- 
ity of rigkts and community of interests; 
but, Men and Women, in their reciprocities 
of love and duty, are one flesh and one 
blood—mother, wife, sister and daughter 
come so near the heart and mind of every 
man, that they must be cither his blessing 
or his bane. Where there is such mutuality 
of interests, such an interlinking of life, 
there can be no real antagonism of position 
and action. The sexes should not, for any 


reason, or by avy chance, take hostile atti- 
tudes toward each other, either in the ap- 
prehension or amendment of the wrongs 
which exist in their necessary relations; 


but they pap he ey op in — bon 
codperate in or lat 
must unite in the Ultimate aghievement of 
the desired reformation. ° 

Of the many points now under discussion 
and demanding _ settlement, the gen- 
eral question of Woman’s and Rela- 
tions comprehendssuch as: Her Education, 
Literary, Scientific and Artistic; Her In- 
terests, Pecuniary, Civil and Political; in a 
word—her Rights as an Individual, and 
her Functions asa Citizen, 

No one will pretend that all these in- 
terests, embracing, as they.do, all that is 


not merely animal in a human life, are 
rightly understood or justly provided for 
in the existing social order. Nor is it any 


more true that the constitutional differ- 
ences of the sexes, which should determine, 
define and limit the resulting differences of 
office and duty, are adequately compre- 
hended and practically observed. 

Woman has been condemned, from her 
greater delicacy of physical organization, 
to inferiority of intellectual and moral cul- 
ture, and to the forfeiture of great social, 
civil and religious privileges. In the rela- 
tion of marriage, she has been ideally anni- 
hilated, and actually enslaved in all that 
concerns her personal] and pecuniary rights; 
and even in widowhood and single life, she 
is oppressed with such limitation and degra- 
dation of labor and avocation as clearly and 
cruelly mark the condition of a disabled 
caste. But, by the inspiration of the Al: 
mighty, the beneficent spirit of reform is 
roused to the redress of these wrongs. The 
tyranny which degrades and crushes wives 
and mothers, s:ts no longer lightly on the 
world’s conscience—the heart's home-wor- 
ship feels the stain of stooping at a dis- 
honored altar. Manhood begins to feel the 
shame of muddying the springs from which 
it draws its highest life; and, Womanhood 
is everywhere awakening to assert its 
divinely chartered rights, and to fulfil its 
noblest duties. It is the spirit of reviving 
truth and righteousness which has moved 
upon the great deep of the public heart, 
and aroused its redressing justice; and, 
through it, the Providence of God is vindi- 
cating the order and appointments of his 
creation. 

The signs are encouraging; the time is 
opportune. Come, then, to this Conven- 
tion. It is your duty, if you are worthy of 
your age ani country. Give the help of 
your best thought to separate the light from 
the darkness. Wisely give the protection 
of your name and the benefit of your efforts 
to the great work of settling the principles. 
devising the method, and achieving the suc- 
cess of this high and | movement. 

re above was signed in the following 
order: 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Lucy Stone, William H. Channing, Har- 
riet K. Hunt, A. Bronson Alcott, Nathaniel 
Barney, Eliza Barney, Wendell Phillips, 
Ann Greene Phillips, Adin Ballou, Anna 
&. T. Parsons, og H. L. Cabot, B. 8. 

reanor, Mary M. Brooks, T. W. Higgin- 
son, Mary E. Higginson, may Winslow, 
R. Waldo Emerson, William L. Garrison, 
Helen E. Garrison, Charles F. Hovey, Sarah 
Earle, Abby K. Foster, Dr. Seth Rogers, 
Eliza F. Taft, Dr. A. C. Taft, Charles K. 
Whipple, Mary Bullard, Emma C. Good- 
win, Abby Price, Thankful Southwick, 
Eliza J. Kenney, Louisa M. Sewall, Sarah 
Southwick. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Sarah H. Whitman, Thomas Davis, 
Paulina W. Davis, Joseph A. Barker, Sarah 
Brown, Elizabeth Chase, Mary Clarke, John 
L. Clarke, George Clarke, Mary Adams, 
George Adams. 

NEW YORK. 


Gerrit Smith, Nancy Smith, Elizabeth C. 
Stanton, Cathurine Wilkinson, Samuel J. 
May, Charlotte C. May, Charlotte G. Coffin, 
Mary G. Taber, Elizabeth 8. Miller, Eliza- 
beth Russell, Stephen Smith, Rosa Smith, 
Joseph Savage, L. N. Fowler, Lydia Fowler, 
Sarah Smith, Charles D. Miller. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

William Elder, Sarah Elder, Sarah Tyn- 
dale, Warner Justice, Jane G. Swisshelm, 
Charlotte Darlington, Simon Barnard, Lu- 
cretia Mott, Myra Townsend. Mary Grew, 
Sarah Lewis, Sarah Pugh, Huldah Justice, 
William Swisshelm, James Mott, W 
Pierce, Hannah Darlington, Sarah D. 
Barnard. 

MARYLAND. 

Mrs. Eliza Stewart. 

OHIO. 

Elizabeth Wilson, Mary A. Johnson, 
Oliver Johnson, Mary Cowles, Maria L. 
Giddings, Jane Elizabeth Jones, Benjamin 
8. Jones, Lucius A. Hine, Sylvia Cornell. 

These names, and the reverent spirit of 
the ‘‘Call,” are sufficiently indicative of the 
character of the Woman’s Rights movement 
at its beginning, and should disabuse the 
minds of those who had a different impres- 
sion. L. 8. 
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VICE ESTABLISHED BY LAW. 

Women have been so long subject to laws 
they did not make, and to quiet submission 
to such laws, that one wonders whether the 
proposition to make prostitution legal, to 
establish it by a tax levied according to law, 
to register the names of women inmates of 
such dens, and so set them apart for this 
life of sin, will arouse women to a sense of 
the helplessness as well as to the d. grada- 
tion involved in disfranchisemen:. But 
such a proposition is actually made. The 
Penny Press of Cleveland, Ohio, says: 

The social evil problem seems likely to 
vex Cleveland in the near future. Upon 
this ground citizens and officers alike tread 
gingerly, because of a strong unwritten fog 
of prejudice with which it is enveloped. 
Plain words and arguments on this question 
are necessary to raise the people to a new 








plan of action. The Press, in giving place 





to some extemporaneous remarks by a 
Cleveland divine upon this subject, has 
probably voiced the prevailiag sentiment 
among a large mass of practical thinkers. 
A proposition to levy a self-supporting tax 
upon keepers of houses of 1ll-fame, may 
look like a collusion with crime, but cold 
statistics have proyed beyond a question 
that the outward evidences of the illicit 
traffic have always been greatly diminished 
by such a course. One great point attained, 
sbi | na toa —— we prs = 
objections ns ating and licensin 
these resorts, is the protection afforded. . . 
In a sanitary sense the benefit is equally as 
marked. Some modifications of the alone 
already in vogue in old world cities could 
be adopted here without much offense to 
the moral and sentimental sense of any but 
the most visionary. A free discussion of 
the ways and means by the combined clergy 
of the city will be of incalculable benefit. 
Let the proposed society for the prevention 
of vice gather up what statistics are at hand 
and won them carefully—then invite the 
authorities to act upon the inevitable con- 
clusions at which all must arrive. 

Here is an attempt to give immunity to 
sin, by giving it a legal tax and license, 
under the pretence of preventing vice. The 
‘old world plans,” have been searched 
through and through by the Society for the 
Repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts, at 
the head of which is Mrs. Josephine E. 
Butler of Liverpool, and the proof is abun- 
dant that legalizing this traffic prevents 
neither vice nor disease. 

Like a tiger crouching for his prey, legal- 
ized vice has for years sought to fasten 
itself upon thiscountry. It gained a foot- 
hold in St. Louis, but was driven out. It 
exists pow in Minneapolis, where the legal- 
ized female, prostitutes go or are carried 
every month, to pay a tax to the city, the 
price of its and their sin and shame. ‘I'he 
tax is appropriated to support a hospital 
where these diseased women may go for 
medical care! The bare statement of such 
a fact shocks the moral sense, and one 
turns with horror at the hopelessness of 
escape for women when once drawn into 
such a vortex, which the law made by men 
protects and guards, 

Women in Cleveland! try and find enough 
good men to unite with you in opposition 
to the ‘‘Divine” who according to the 
Penny Press ‘‘voiced the prevailing senti- 
ment” in favor of a ‘‘self-supporting tax 
upon keepers of houses of ill-fame.” There 
should not be an hour’s delay in arousing 
the public sentiment of Cleveland, and of 
the country to hiss vut of existence sucha 
conspiracy against women, such a sin 
against the soul and body of both men 
and women. L. 8. 
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HAVE PATIENCE. 


Time ifs an element in a great many trans- 
actions besides those whieh involve money. 
The School Suffrage law of Massachusetts 
is one of these. It needs time and patience 
for its application. After the experience of 
one year which we have now had, the 
assessors, selectmen and registrars all know 
their duty better than many of them did 
last year. With the women themselves, 
there is less of newness and uncertainty. 
Those who resented the unequal conditions 
of the law at first, have had time to see, that 
the law itself is a concession of the whole 
principle of the right of women to vote; 
that we have an opening in the hitherto 
unbroken wall which shut women from 
their political rights; that one step is gained, 
and one to be profoundly thankful for All 
we need is patience. ‘‘Rome was not built 
in a day.” 

Already eleven States have School Suf- 
frage for women on a broader scale than 
we have it in this State. It will come 
“First the blade, then the ear, and then the 
full corn in the ear.” Have patience and 
never doubt. L. 8. 








HOW TO EXTEND SCHOOL SUFFKAGE, 


No one can over-estimate the importance 
of enlisting the largest possible number of 
women as voters in the approaching School 
Elections. The direct aid which such an 
enlargement of numbers would have in 
securing ‘‘the next step’—viz: Municipal 
Suffrage for women—cannot well be over- 
stated. 

So far as the poll-tax voters are concerned, 
the question is for the present year no 
longer open. The time for applying for 
assessment is past. But so far as concerns 
the great army of women who have paid a 
property tax within the past two years, the 
opportunity is still open. A vigorous, con- 
certed effort should now be made to induce 
the tax-paying women of the city and State 
to enroll their names as voters, during the 
next sixty days. 

In the city of Boston live 7500 women, 
who pay taxes, which amount in the aggre- 
gate to more than one million dollars per 
annum. In Ward 24 (Doyrchester) alone, 
there are more than six hundred women 
tax payers, whose assessments exceed one 
hundred thousand dollars a year. Suppose 
that one half of these Boston ladies should 
register and vote this year. By concert of 
action they could control the selection of 
the School Board in the interest of educa- 
tion. Moreover the moral weight of their 
example, and the potency of their ballots, 
would ensure the passage of a law, next 
winter, giving women votes in all municipal 





and town affairs. This would cover all such 
questions as the rate of taxation, the local 
sale of liquor, the suppression of the social 
evil, police, drainage, water supply, paving, 
lighting, education and care of the poor. 
In cities it would include the choice of 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Council; in towns 
that of town offices, and selectmen. 

In view of the importance of enlisting the 
codperation of this great class of tax-paying 
women in the interest of the schools, we 
would earnestly recommend the Massachu- 
setts School Suffrage Association to mail a 
brief lithographed circular to every such 
woman in Boston, and, as far as possible, 
to every such woman in the State. A list 
of such names could easily be obtained ata 
moderate cost from the books of the Tax 
Commissioner at the City Hall, and from 
the assessors of towns throughout the State. 
Such an appeal, if brief, pointed, and 
explicit, would reach thousands who cannot 
be gathéred into meetings or visited in per- 
son. In no other way, can the practical 
work beso promptly, cheaply, and efficiently 
done. One cent postage will carry an 
envelope, containing a lithograph letter 
addressed personally to the recipient. It 
would be well to print on the envelope the 
words, “Public Business,” 
‘‘Important,” so as to attract attention and 
ensure perusal, For the same reason, let 
each woman be addressed as ‘‘tax-payer” on 
the envelope. 

Many provisions of the law, as it now 
stands, are calculated to limit its operation 
largely to the class of women who pay taxes 
on property. For it will be up-hill workto 
induce the greut body of non-taxpaying 
women to pay for the privilege of voting on 
a single question, which, however impor- 
tant, is of no popular or political interest. 
But the provisions of the law are far more 
favorable for women who are already tax 
payers, and who have only to show their 
tax-receipts, as evidence of their right to be 
registered as voters. Common sense would 
indicate, therefore, that to this favored class 
a special appeal should at once be made. 

H. B. B. 
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AN ATTEMPT TO;DISFRANCHISE. 

As was mentioned in these columns last 
week, the Supreme Court of Utah has is- 
sued a mandamus to the registrars of elec- 
tions, at the instance of Gen. Maxwell, the 
anti-Mormon candidate for delegate to Con- 
gress. The object is to prevent women vot- 
ing at the territorial election. The officers 
of the committee have sent a communica- 
tion to the justices of the Supreme Court of 
Utah, offering, as amicus curia, a proposi- 
tion under five heads, viz: First, that the 
right of Suffrage having been exercised ten 
years by the women of Utah, may have 
been fairly deemed vested in them; second, 
that Congress has refused to interfere there- 
with; third, that in the conduct of any legal 
proceedings, the utmost care should be 
taken to prevent any abuse of a process 
having effect to practically abridge that 
right; fourth, that no suit should be enter- 
tained whose effect would be to curtail the 
free exercise of the right of Suffrage; and, 
fifth, that the sole hope of breaking up 
polygamy is by the full exercise of Suffrage 
by women. 

It is hardly possible that so bold an 
attempt to disfranchise citizens, who have 
exercised the right to vote ten years, can be 
accomplished. It would certainly never 
have been attempted if these citizens had 
not been Mormons. But the right to Suf- 
frage is independent of any such aogident 
or fact, and this should be everywhere 
rebuked as it deserves to be. L. 8. 
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DEFENDING THEI£ RIGHTS, 


The New York Woman Suffrage Society 
have issued a circular denying the truth of 
the statement made by Neil Gilmour, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, that 
“no woman who does not own or hire real 
estate is entitled to vote” at the School elec- 
tions on October 12. The Society says: 

The general school law requires that 
those who do not own or hire real estate be 
authorized to vote at town meetings in or- 
der to vote at school meetings. [But chap- 
ter nine of the laws of 1880, passed almost 
unanimously at the instance of our move- 
ment, overrides this so far as women are 
concerned. It commands that ‘‘no person 
shall be deemed ineligible to vote at any 
school meeting by reason of sex, who has 
the other qualifications now required b 
law.” Disqualification for sex is abolished. 
The American citizen who bas the other 
Pe is the mother or guar- 

ian of achild attending school, or owns 
taxable personal property, resides in the dis- 
trict where she offers to vote, and is twenty- 
one years of age, is entitled to vote; and this 
law is binding on the officers of all school 
meetings, while the superintendent’s state. 
ment is not. If her vote is challenged she 
can swear it in. 

Be not deceived or browbeaten. Give 
way to no trick or threat. Obey and enforce 
the law. Attend the school meetings, as the 
general school law requires you. There 
use your lawful powers; and before your 
gentle firmness all plots to rob you of your 
new-born freedom shall wholly fail. 

It is quite likely that in the application 
of the new law in New York for the much 
broader school suffrage than we have in 
Massachusetts, there may be difference of 
opinion honestly held. The Suffrage Society 


‘*Personal,” } 


} phia Zimes scornfully says: 
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do well to follow, and insist on the strict let- 
ter of the law. 

On the subject of women voting in New 
York under the school law Harper’ s Weekly 
says: 

The law was changed upon the re 
dation of the Goventee. a by an — 
ay of the Legislature, although there 
had been no general popular discussion of 
the subject, and it will be very interesting 
to watch the practical results of a change 
so radical. It will test at once the force of 
the common objections to this extension of 
the Suffrage, and show whether, as has been 
constantly alleged, the consequence will be 
that, while the vote is numerically increased 
its intelligence is diminished, and that 
schools now well administered will be at 
once cursed with sectarian and partisan 
management. The change will throw great 
light upon a warmly disputed question, and 
every public spirited citizen will study the 
results with keen curiosity. 


Public sentiment everywhere is growing 
in favor of women voting on all questions 
that concern the schools. The support of 
this sentiment should encourage women to 
go according to law, and never fear. 

L. 8 
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ALLEGED BRIBERY IN MAINE, 

Must the people be bribed to vote for 
their friends? 

The cry that the election in Maine had 
gone against the prevailing sentiment of 
New England, was not so fearful as the 
chaige that money was used freely by both 
parties to carry the election. Yet, while 
shouts of indignation and surprise greeted 
the first, no one seems to think the second 
rumor discreditable enough to be worth con- 
tradicting. And when one hears, in all 
sorts of respectable parlors, the declaration 
pass without protest or challenge, that 
‘‘money must be raised to carry New York” 
or ‘‘Indiana;” one doubts whether the state- 
ment that our topmost New England State 
voted not for Davis or Plaisted, but for 
Money, can be disproved. 

Do we realize what this means? As the 
“Critic” of this city remarked, ‘‘It involves 
changing the whole form of our government 
from a democracy to an oligarchy;” and 
that an oligarchy of the lowest kind. The 
Washington Republic says: ‘‘Mr. Handy 
and Mr. Blaine have charged against hith- 
erlo reputable men the deadly sin against 
the life of the republic. If what they say is 
true, the republic is really :n danger, and 
men may well go about the streets with 
whited faces and bated breath, as they did 
in the days just before the war. Their free 
government 1s undergoing a trial more dan 
gerous than the arbitrament of war, because 
more insidious and demoralizing. . . There 
has been too much talk of the use of money 
in this campaign, and too little protest 
against it.” 

Let the Woman's JourRNAL add its pro- 
test against it, and let us keep before the 
minds of women, in preparatiou for the fu- 
ture, this truth: that where an election can- 
not be carried without money, itis the fault 
of the electioneerers. It is not the fault of 
to day, but of yesterday. ‘‘These people 
are so ignorant” do you say? How came 
they so ignorant? Why have not you, to 
whom they have delegated the supervision 
of their affairs, the dictation of their public 
policy, while they were workirg hard to 
earn money to pay their taxes,—why have 
not you seen that they all had a charce to 
become intelligent? Wendell Phillips says 
no man who has worked hard at manual 
labor for ten hours, is then able to sit down 
and appreciate a grave political argument. 

It is said: ‘“They are so wretchedly poor, 
that money has great weight with them.” 
I know that the tide of general prosperity 
has not yet reached that remote corner of 
our Union, but 1 know too, that a brave and 
industrious people like those of Maine, 
need not be so wretchedly unprosperous, if 
Maine’s able politicians looked after her 
financial and industrial interests with the 
zeal they spend on theirown. If Maine is 
so poor that, as Mr. Handy of the Philadel- 
“Seventy-five 
hundred dollars is ordinarily enough to 
make Maine gofor anything,” then I should 
think her representative men would be 
ashamed of being rich. It is much for the 
people to feel that their leaders, even if un- 
able to help them, are yet insympathy with 
them, and are trying to help them. That 
feeling has saved Boston from many a riot 
and strike, although the leaders who inspire 
this feeling are clergymen, like Hale, mer- 
chants like Kidder, women like Miss Abby 
W. May, rather than politicians. Do the 
constituents of Messrs. Hamlin, Hale and 
Blaine feel that these “favorite sons” value 
their poorer brothers for anything but their 
voting or working power? 

I love Maine—the daughter of Massachu- 
setts. But my sympathy is less with her 
politicians than with her people; that peo- 
ple which last winter stood so resolute and 
so patient, to defend their State House, 
when the least irresolution meant dishonor, 
and the least want of self-control meant 
bloodshed. When politicians of Maine 
say her elections cannot be carried without 
money, either they slander her in the pres- 
ent, or they are conscious of having wrong- 
ed her in the past. The people everywhere 
always know their friends. They do not 
have to be paid to vote for them, ~ An ap- 
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parent exception to this rule has been the 
course of the Irish in this country. But 
the votes, like the volition of the Irish, be- 
jong usually not to themselves but to Home, 
and Rome has shown an unerring instinct 
jn selecting always for her tool the Demo- 
cratic party. But what lust or wounded 
Northern soldier ever found the dullest 
negro ignorant which army represented his 
true interests? He divined this always by 
an intuition that was sublime in its accu- 
racy. - Sracy. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





NATHANIEL WHITE. 
Another, from the heroic circle of Aboli- 
tionists who stood with Wm. Lloyd Garri 
son through the dark days of the anti-slav- 


‘ ery conflict, has gone to his reward. -Na- 


thaniel White, a plain, straight forward, 
unconpromising friend of liberty, equal 
rights and temperance, began life in Lan- 
caster, N. H., a poorboy. But by industry 
and thrift, he made his way through many 
difficulties, and from small beginnings to a 
large express business, to be railroad direct- 
or, real estate owner, ship owner, stock- 
holder in many important industrial en- 
terprises, and a manager of extensive 
business. His death is chronicled by the 
newspapers as that of the richest man in 
New Hampshire. But the material wealth 
which he accumulated by his rare business 
sagacity, fidelity and common sense, was 
the least of his achievements. ‘The public 
spirit, integrity, simplicity and honor which 
he showed throughout his manly, laborious, 
useful life, were worth more than money. 
Asa husband, father, friend and citizen, 
Mr. White set an example of rare fidelity. 
Solvency of character was his leading trait, 
and he did his duty so quietly and unosten- 
tatiously, that people expected it as a mat- 
ter of course, and hardly realized the no- 
bility of purpose which marked his life. 

A pronounced and consistent friend of 
temperance, Mr. White, although a stal- 
wart Republican, threw away excellent 
chances of political preferment, by accept- 
ing the nomination of the Prohibitionists 
for Governor of New Hampshire. He pre- 
fered to lead a forlorn hope in politics, for 
a principle which he regarded as of price- 
less value. 

Mr. White was as generous as he was 
just, when he sought to promote a good 
cause. He was a firm believer in Woman 
Suffrage, and subscribed $1000 toward the 
establishment of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, of 
which he has been from the beginning a 
stockholder and director. For many years 
he has helped sustain the New Hampshire 
State Society, and the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, and has been one of 
its officers. Through the united efforts of 
himself and his wife, Woman Suffrage con- 
ventions have been held in the principal 
cities, petitions have been circulated, re- 
peated legislative hearings have been se- 
cured. The establishment of school suf- 
frage for women in New Hampshire has 
been largely due to his efforts. 

For many years the hospitable home of 
Mr. and Mrs. White has been open to the 
friends of every struggling reform. It was 
the crowning felicity of his life to be unit- 
ed in his youth with a wife whose sympathy 
and codperation have sustained and cheered 
him in all his plans, Those of us who have 
shared in the kindly and never-failing wel- 
come of that happy home will never forget 
it, nor cease to love and esteem these gener- 
ous and faithful friends of Purity and 
Justice. 

We can only add our tribute of sympa- 
thy to his bereaved wife and children, and 
cherish his memory as a man who exempli- 
fled in his long and successful career the 
value of republican institutions. 

H. B. B. 





SARAH BE. STARR. 

The summer is ended, and we come back 
to our places of duty, to find ourselves and 
our surroundings bearing the marks of 
change. While we have strayed away 
from our posts, the universe of things has 
hot stopped its evolution, and we, for bet- 
ter or worse, have moved onward with it. 
Graves lie still and low where life and mo- 
tion were. What can we say to the past, 
but “‘Requiescat wn pace.” 

The friend whose life, throngh all its 
length of blessing and blessedness, gave 
out this benediction upon her friends, needs 
but their remembrance of it to still live and 
Work as she would wish, and still hold on 
Upon that lingering yearning, which, close 
by the open gates, held her, even with a 
touch of sad regretfulness, near to the 
friends behind. 

She was a rare woman, sweet in temper, 
single in mind, loving in heart. Her fine 
natural susceptibilities made the intellect- 
ual culture she had gained out of social in- 
tercourse, the best reading and good gener- 
alstudy, much more than acquisition. It 
Was part of her inward self, by nature and 
by accretion to be sweet, fine and religious. 
By an innate justness, and the enforced 
Practice of teaching others, she kept an an- 
alytic power of mind, which held in 
balance the strong leaning toward senti- 
Ment, and made her of general literature a 





most charming exponent and leader. She 
lived in the region of the Ideal, and wel- 
comed all to its open hospitality. It gave 
the companionship of the best of English 
writers, old and modern: and to the 
“charming strangers” of Greek literature. 
No one was ever “left out in the cold;’' 
high and low, rich and poor, might sit at 
her heart’s fireside. Indeed, the exception- 
ally unartificial and child-like soul had 
more of the naiveté almost unintelligible, 
that belongs to the children of nature, 
open-air dwellers, and unsophisticated lov- 
ers, the true and nearly singular Greek 
characteristics, than is usually found to-day 
in our modern thought and living. 

The placid Indian summer day, the quiet 
church, through whose many-colored win- 
dows the yellow sun poured in, the hushed 
and tender chanting, the becoming utter- 
ances of the pulpit, the reverent and acqui- 
escent bearing, the unmistakable loving at- 
titude of the many assembled at her funer- 
al, said over her all that need be said, 
**Requiescat in Pace.” H. 8. W. 

Boston, October, 1880. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Princess Dora d’Istria sailed for 
Europe on Wednesday. 


Mrs. Eliza R. Tiffany made a bequest of 
$100 to the new public library at Barring- 
ton. 


The rapid growth of evangelical Pro- 
testantism in France is a fact which is ar- 
resting general attention. 


The North American Review givesa vig- 
orous and wholesome condemnation of the 
Ouida and Zola type of novels. 


Miss Broughton’s new novel, ‘Second 
Thoughts,” is about to be published ina 
Russian form by a Moscow house, 


The Schoo! Suffrage association of Flor- 
ence considered ‘‘The Position of Woman 
in Nature,” at its last Tuesday meeting. 


The English Woman's Review for Septem- 
ber is at hand, rich with reports of the Wo- 
man question from all parts of the world. 


Wendell Phillips is preparing for the 
press a new collection of his speeches, 
which will be published by Lee & Shepard. 


Four young women have entered Colby 
University in the freshman class, making a 
total of twelve, a larger number than ever 
before. 


It is thought that the $5000 bequest of 
the late Nathaniel C. Nash, for a monument 
to Theodore Parker will lead to the erection 
of one soon. 


Wesleyan University, at Middletown, 
opens its fal) term with the freshman class 
numbering about sixty, including seven 
young women. 








Among the successful candidates at the 
Cambridge University higher local examina- 
tions, is Miss Helen Gladstone, the daught- 
er of the Premier. 


Prof. C. A. Young, atrustee of Mt. Hol- 
yoke seminary, has received $10,000 to be 
used for the construction of an observa- 
tory for the institution. 


George William Curtis and Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton have left their sum- 
mer homes at Ashfield, Mass. , and returned 
to New York and Cambridge. 


It is forty years ago since the ladies of 
Boston had a fair in Quincy Hall for the 
benefit of the Bunker Hill Monument Asso- 
ciation. The fair netted $30,035.53. 


Among the o- books of Roberts 
Brothers is a story of travel and adventure 
in the Channel Islands, by Susan Coolidge, 
entitled ‘‘A Guernsey Lily; or, How the 
Feud was Healed.” 


Professor Agassiz, of Harvard, to show 
his appreciation of the efforts of the fire- 
men, when his Newport villa was burned, 
sent a check for $500 to the Newport Fire- 
men’s Relief Association. 


Senator Bruce, of Mississippi, denies 
that he intends to leave the State and locate 
in the North at the expiration of his term. 
Both his‘interests and his inclinations bind 
him to his old home. 


The will of the lateH. M. Spofford, con- 
testant for the seat of Senator Kellogg, 
from the State of Louisiana, just probated, 
shows that he died possessed of $154,000 in 
United States bonds. 


The widow and child of Ole Bull, and 
other members of the family, who arrived 
in New York from Europe Saturday, leave 
this week for Cambridge, to occupy for the 
winter the house of James Russell Lowell. 


The sword of Gen. Anthony Wayne aud 
that of Judge Edward King have just been 
presented to the city of Philadelphia in ac- 
cordance with the will of the late Dr. Wil- 
liam King. 


David Sinton, of Cincinnati, has added a 
subscription of $10,000 to the Art Museum 
Association of that city. The fund now 
amounts to $250,000, leaving but $50,000 
to be raised. 

Chelsea Union School, Michigan, is under 
the charge of Rev. Mr. Parker, formerly of 
Quincy, salary $800; preceptress, Miss 





Foote, a recent graduate of Albion College, 
salary $280. What makes the difference in 
the salaries? 

In three counties of Washington Territory 
the Democrats have nominated ladies for 
the office of School Superintendent — in 
Kitsap, Miss Ordway; in Pierce, Anna C. 
Weller; in King, Anna Bean.. 


The Rev. Edward Everett Hale’s ‘‘Sto- 
ries of War, told by Soldiers,” which was 
popular a year ago, will have a companion 
this autumn in ‘‘Stories of the Sea, told by 
Sailors,” collected by the same editor. 


An association in Berlin takes children 
from the streets, and sends them, with 
teachers, into ‘‘holiday colonies,” in the 
woods and among the hills. The Crown 
Princess has taken a great interest in the 
work. 


A cable despatch from London announces 
that ‘‘the Rev. Augustus Stopford Brooke 
will hereafter conduct the services at Bed- 
ford Chapel, Bloomsbury—hitherto a chap- 
el of the Church of England—on the Unita- 
rian basis.” 


In a volume, ‘‘Modern American Lyrics,” 
edited by Karl Knortz, Leipsic; F. A. 
Brockhaus, Boston,—there are four poems 
by Mrs, Louise V. Boyd of Dublin, Indi- 
ana, and of these, three were written for 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


Mr. Edison says that he has completely 
solved the problem of electric lightning. 
In the October number of the North Ameri- 
can Review he will state the advantages of 
electricity over gas and explain how the 
new light is to be introduced. 


Mr. John C. Hamilton, son of Alexander 
Hamilton, is in vigorous health despite his 
eighty-six years. He made a visit recently 
to Hartford to view_the model of a statute 
of his father, which is being reproduced in 
granite. 

Do not fail to read the valuable articles on 
‘‘Codperation,” on ‘‘Legalized Vice,” and 
others, which occupy the inside of this pa- 
per. The Woman’s Journat is far too 
small to contain all the excellent contribu 
tions that come to it week by week. 


Chauncy-Hall School is a peculiarly Bos- 
ton institution, which has grown with the 
city’s growth, and has kept fully abreast 
with the times. Ninety new scholars have 
entered the upper department this year, 
and the number of teachers has been large- 
ly augmented.—W. Z. Journal of Education. 


Charles A. Dana, editor of the New York 
Sun, recently spent about $3,000 in the con- 
struction of a cave for the cultivation of 
mushrooms. He has employed a profes- 
sional musbroom-grower to take charge of 
it, and to introduce a new industry into this 
country. 


Yung Kwai, the Chinese student who was 
ordered home on account of his conversion, 
and who left the cars at Springfield and has 
remained in hiding since, is now informed 
that the Chinese Government has abandon- 
ed all idea of carrying out the decree against 
him, and he will enter Harvard College to 
complete his education. 


At the Social Science Meeting in Sara- 
toga, Mr. Conway thought in a few years 
co-education of the sexes in colleges and uni. 
versities of England would be an assured 
fact. The example of America inits Vas- 
sar, Oberlin and other colleges has great in- 
fluence in leading England in the paths of 
the co-education of women. 


The Iowa Woman Suffrage Society will 
hold its ninth annual meeting at Fort Dodge, 
October 12th and 13th 1880, the first ses- 
sion to commence at 71g P.M., Tuesday, 
October 12th. Let the Iowa women sacri- 
fice other things to attend this meeting if 
possible; to gather new strength and to 
perfect plans of future work. 


At Wellesley College, a class of gradu- 
ates has been formed for the study of Anglo 
Saxon; George T. Deppold is the teacher. 
Miss Helen Briggs, a graduate, has been 
appointed teacher in the High School at 
North Brookfield. Miss Mary Silverthorne, 
who graduated in June, has been appointed 
teacher in the High School at Southbridge, 
Mass. 


The Springfield Republican, as may be 
seen in our advertising columns, will be 
furnished for the three months commenc- 
ing with October, for twenty-five cents. 
This is a liberal offer, and will put the cam- 
paign news within the reach of all, besides 
the local and other news which the Repud- 
lican gathers with great accuracy and 
fidelity. 


- Three notable gatherings of women are 
to be held in Massachusetts this month. 
Next week comes the Woman’s Congress in 
this city. The week after the thirtieth 
Suffrage anniversary is to be held in Wor- 
cester, and the week after, that the Wom- 
an’s National Christian Temperance Union 
will hold its seventh annual meeting in 
Clarendon street church, commencing 
Wednesday, Oct. 27. 


Miss Elizabeth Staunton Chadbourne, a 
graduate of the Boston School of Oratory, 
and whom the late Prof. Lewis B. Munroe, 
Dean of the school, considered one of the 
most promising graduates, has arranged 
with the ‘Artists’ Guild Bureau,” 15814¢ 





CARPETS! 


DO NOT P#'Y THE ADVANCE IN PRICES. 


BUY DIRECT OF THE 
MANUFACTURERS, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


The Largest Manufacturers | in the United States. 


The only manufacturersin the WORLD 
selling their goods direct to the consumer, 
giving the retail buyers the advantage of 
their large and varied assortment at man- 
ufacturers’ prices, 

All purchasers of Carpets should visit 
their warerooms, 


Every Carpet Warranted. 


All intermediate profits saved to the pur- 
chaser by buying direct of the manufactur- 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Street, Boston, 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.’s 


| 





MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
VELVE1S, 
TAPESTRIES, 
3-PLY¥S, 
EX. SUPERS, 
SUPERS, 
INGRAINS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
In all Widths, 
MATIINGS, Ete. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Street, Boston, 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 











HEALDS’ HYGHIAN HOME, 


Drs. P. & M. H. Heatp, Wiutmineron, Det. 


A First Class{Health Institution, 


Beautifal, healthful location. Country and City advantages. 
Attractive Table; abundant Fruit. 
cial pleasures; wows, readings. Freedom from fashion. 


Massage; ail judicious Baths. 


cents, Circu’ ree. 


Hygeine, Rest, Nutrition, Health,: 


Mild climate. “Swedish Movements,” 
Steam Heat; thorough Ventilation. So- 


“Dr. Mary H. Heald’s Relations of the Sexes,” 10 
Sep 18tf= 
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Tremont street, —— Mass., for engage- 
ments to give public readings. Miss Chad- 
bourne is very highly commended by those 
who have heard her in several States, to 
which we cordially add our testimonial of 
her pleasant presence and manner. 


The Vermont teachers have organized an 
association called ‘‘The Vermont College 
of Teachers,” to which only educators of 
proved ability and experience will be ad- 
mitted. Its chief objects are to raise the 
standard of qualification among teachers, 
and to improve the course of study and 
methods of instruction in all grades, from 
the primary to the completion of the high 
school or academic course. 


A wide circle of our readers will hear 
with sincere sorrow that the Christian Reg- 
ister from this time loses its avcomplished 
editor Charles G. Ames. He has resigned 
for another post of duty. Mr. Ames has 
made the Register one of the very best 
papers of its class, and’ one that steadily 
grew in interest and value. He had always 
the courage of his opinions and took a 
range not merely denominational. We 
report his resignation with real regret. 


The Empress Eugenie, so the Whitehall 
Review states, has decided to leave England, 
being moved to that determination by Par- 
liament’s setting its face definitely against 
the erection of a monument to the Prince 
Imperial in Westminster Abbey. She will 
probably go to reside at her Chateau of 
Arenenberg, Switzerland, and her present 
intention is to erect a mausoleum wherever 
she fixes her residence, and remove the re- 
mains of her husband and son from Eng- 
land. 


Nothing bears so directly upon the 
interests of home, and nothing shonld 
interest women more than those who teach 
and control the common schools. Why 
shall Indiana longer delay in this - matter? 
So long as two-thirds of the teachers in this 
State are women, why not allow them to 
express their sentiments in the selection 0? 
the officers under whose direction they must 
labor?—Helen M. Cougar, in Lafayette. Cou- 
rier. 

The approaching election on the 12th of 
October, in New York, for school officers, 
will be of especial interest to the women of 
that State, as for the first time, generally, 
under chapter 9 of the laws of 1880, will 
they be permitted to exercise the right of 
Suffrage. Women have voted under this 
law already in Albany, Syracuse, Middile- 
town and Staten Island. As the address of 
the Women’s Suffrage State Committee 
says, two-thirds of the teachers in the public 
schools of New York are women, mostly 
young, and are under the official authority 
of men. Propriety and good management 
seem to require that their own sex take 
part in overseeing the service and contro! 
of these 22,000 women.—Forney’s Progress. 


Sir John Steell’s statue of Robert Burns 
was unveiled in Central Park recently, in 
the presence of many spectators, among 
whom were the representatives ot several 


Caledonian‘societies and Burns clubs. The 
statue was presented to the city by John 
Paton, chairman of the Burns Monument 
Committee, and was accepted by Mayor 
Cooper in a short address. An oration was 
delivered by George William Curtis. 


Miss A. C. Fletcher will give a lecture on 
the Passion Play at Ober Ammergau in 
Hawthorne Hall, Park street, Tuesday, 
Oct. 12, at 8 o’clock, p.m. This remark 
able and unique representation amid the 
Bavarian Alps, which is given as a religious 
service, during the summer months of every 
tenth year, Miss Fletcher has witnessed: 
her description of the people and their sur- 
roundings, of the artistic detail observed in 
the costumes, scenes and tableaux, and of 
the simple fervor of the actors, together 
with a faithful account of the play itself, 
makes the lecture one of great interest, vivid- 
ness and power. Tickets at fifty cents, 
may be had at Doll & Richards’ Art store, 
No. 2 Park street. 


An Eighth Congress of Women will be 
held in Boston, Mass., Octuber 13, 14, and 
15, at the Meionaon, Tremont street. Topics 
for discussion: ‘‘Aids in Education and 
Research,” by Prof. Maria Mitchel!, N. Y.; 
‘‘Women’s Work in the Laboratory,” by 
Prof. Ellen 8. Richards, Mass.; ‘‘Scholar- 
ships for Women,” by Prof. Rachel L. 
Bodley, Pa.; ‘‘Codperation,” by Mrs. Imo- 
gen C. Fales, N. Y.; “Representation of 
Women upon Boards of Charities Supported 
by Taxation,” by Mrs. M. E. B. Lynde, 
Wis.; ‘‘Need of Women Physicians in 
Insane Asylums, by L. G. Bedell, M. D., 
Ill.; ‘‘Legal Position of Married Women,” 
by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Mass. ; ‘‘Op- 
portunities for Women’s Work in the South- 
ern States,” by Mrs. Virginia Carter Merwin, 
La.; ‘‘Farmers’ Wives,” by Mrs. C. D. B. 
Colby, Neb. ; ‘‘Woman’s Work in Society,” 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mass.; ‘‘Festi- 
vals: Their Power as a means of Moral 
Culture,” by Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, 


At twelve o’clock the Unitarian Wo- 
man’s Meeting convened. Organization 
was perfected under the name of the Wo- 
man’s Unitarian Conference, with the fol- 
lowing - named officers: President, Miss 
Abby W. May of Boston; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Charles G. Ames of Boston, Mrs. J, 


« M. Root of Burlington, Mrs, J. L. Sunder- 


land of Ann Arbor; secretary, Mrs. 8. J. 
Barrows of Dorchester; treasurer, Mrs. 
Flora C. Close of Boston; directors, Mrs. 
Metcalf of Milwaukee, Mrs. C. Whitman 
of Plymouth, Mrs. Starbuck of Nantucket, 
Mrs. Robert C. Lowell of New York, Mrs. 
Leslie of Philadeiphia, Mrs. Fayette Smith 
of Cincinnati, Mrs. Longley of Ann Arbor, 
Mrs. D. P. Shorey of Chicago, Mrs. Cole 
of Mount Pleasant, Mrs. Professor Brown 
of Terre Haute, Mrs. Bartlett of Water- 
ville. After considerable discussion, dur- 
ing which the claims of the Freedman’s 
School at Hampton and the enterprise at 
Ann Arbor were presented, it was resolved 
that $5000 be given toward a library at Ann 
Arbor. 
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ANGELINA GRIMKE WELD. 


[CON TINUED. ] 


Certain misconceptions of the relation of 
the sisters Grimké to emancipation call for 
correction here. date back more than 
forty years, to the publications of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Anti-slavery Society in Lon- 
don. These misstatements were corrected 
at the time in the anthaaver publications, 
both here and in Since their 
deatbs, these statements have been revived, 
avd sent afloat through the ey 
Within a month, an extract from Miss Mar- 
tineau’s English work, published in the 
Norfolk County Gasette, stated, in sub- 
stance, that the sisters ‘‘emanc. ted the 
siaves upon their estates in Carolina,” gave 
them land, instructed them, ete., thus ‘‘re- 
ducing themselves to penury.” | Whereas 
they neither owned an ‘‘estate,”” nor any 
land in Carolina or in any other slave State. 
Besides, each slave State law made emanci- 
pation impossible! Further, neither sister 
was ever the legal owner of aslave. Even 
the slave-woman “Kitty” was never legally 
the property of Angelina. All the facts in 
question, of which the writer has knowl- 
edge are the following:— 

Tst, When their mother informed the sis- 
ters, in 1835, that she was soon to make her 
will, they requested that she would include 
her slaves in their portions, that they might 
set them free. To this sheassented. When 
she died, some years after this, but four of 
her slaves remained. These were included 
respectively in the portions of Sarah and 
Angelina, and were set free. They after- 
ward purchased another slave, once in the 
family. and set him free. Before the death 
of Mrs. ,Grimké, Angelina and her sister, 
Mrs. Frost, purch ointly of their moth- 
er a slave-man, and brought him to the 
North, provided for him a situation in 
which he earned enough to buy a lot of 
land in the outskirts of Philadelphia, upon 
which he built him a small house, where he 
lived in honest industry, and was respected 
as an exemplary good man until his death, 
twenty years since. One of his frequent 
exclamations, in contrasting his condition 
in slavery with his life in freedom, was, 
‘‘Well, dis is heaben, sure!” 

2d. In November, 1839, Angelina, in mak- 
ing provision for the then to her not im- 
probable contingency of sudden death, pre- 

ared a communication to her husband, 

Rlled with details concerning themselves 
alone. This was enclosed in a sealed enve- 
lope, addressed to him with this direction: 
“To be opened after my death.” In con- 
formity with this direction, her husband, 
after her decease, broke the seal, and found 
among many details this item: ‘I also 
leave to thee the UWability of being called 
upon eventually to i, oe in part four 
emancipated slaves in Charleston, 8. C., 
whose freedom I have been instrumental in 
obtaining.” ‘It is plain from the wording 
of the letter that she had never stated that 
fact to him before. She lived forty years 
after writing it and putting its contents un- 
der seal; and yet, during all those years, she 
never gave him the least intimation of her 
having freed those four slaves. It must 
have o done while she still lived in 
Charleston. - Her sister Sarah lived with us 
from the day of Angelina’s marriage till her 
own death, nearly thirty-five years; and, 
though it was always her delight to give me 
minute details of her sister’s life from ear- 
liest childhood, the fact that she never 
spoke of that emancipation is to me clear 
proof that she never knew of it. This is 
another illustration of that trait already de- 
lineated, of never voluntarily alluding to 
any act of hers which would attract that 
honor which cometh from man. ‘‘When 
thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know 
what jo right hand doeth.” How few of 
those who quote these words of Jesus live 
them! 

A word as to the condition of those slaves 
set free, and yet not legally emancipated. 
The process was this. One of their broth- 
ers, a slave-holder, yet deeply respecting 
the conscientious convictions of his sisters, 
aided in carrying them out, by taking per- 
sonally a bill of sale for each of the slaves, 
thus becoming technically their legal owner, 
responsible for them to the State, like any 
ther legal owner. While exercising over 
them none of the authority of ownership, 
he shielded them from all the liabilities of 
slaves, leaving them free to live and work, 
make bargains, receive and spend their 
‘wages where, when, and as they pleased, 
he ae gratuitously as their friendly ad- 
viser and practical guardian, thus enabling 
them to live free in the climate and sur- 
roundings of their birth, and among their 
friends. 

In describing the case of the slave woman 
“Kitty,” I omitted to state the fact that 
Angelina, upon arriving at womanhood, 
determining to purchase her and her chil- 
dren and set them free, arranged with her 
brother to negotiate for their purchase with 
their mistress. She, learning for whom and 
for what purpose the purchase was desired, 
cut short the negotiation by a peremptory 
refusal to sell them for ye | @ purpose at 
any price. Consequently, Kitty, her chil- 
dren, and grand-children continued slaves 
until 1865, when the United States Army 
entered Charleston and carried into effect 
the Proclamation of President Lincoln. 
Kitty still lives there in a comfortable old 
age. The foregoing statement contains all 
the facts upon the subject of which the 
writer has any knowledge. 

MEMORIAL SKETCHES. 

Though, interspersed throughout the pre- 
ceding pages, frequent allusions have been 
made to Sarah M. Grimké, with incidental 
illustrations of her spirit, character, and 
life, yet these memorial sketches cannot 
fitly be brought to a close without more ex 
tended details, in grateful testimony and 
tribute to her whose whole life was an 
abounding benediction outflo wing upon all. 
After her death, it was long in the heart of 
our lamented Garrison to write a memorial 
of her, abundant materials for which had 
been gathered and arranged for that pur- 
pose. But increasing weakness and pain, 
with other infirmities, long chronic, forced 
him to postpone it from time to time, in 
hope that recuperated strength might war- 








rant its prosecution. It became plain, at 
length, that he could not without peril at- 

the work, and thusthe hope was re- 
g lly relinquished. 

Many of the earlier abolitionists well 
knew and profoundly appreciated Sarah M. 
Grimké, and will gladly welcome the just 
and beautifui tribute to her loving spirit 
and saintly character, which Mr. D 
rendered at her funeral. This tribute seems 
appropriately to belong to the conclusion 
of this memorial. It will therefore be re- 
served as the utterance of its final words, 
and, with it, tLe tender tributes rendered 
by others, upon the same occasion. Mean- 
while, the writer, one with her in the same 
household for thirty-six years, a brother 
with an older sister, beloved and revered, 

tefully records his loving veneration. In 
ooking back over those years, so rife with 
anaee and decisive tests, he can recall 
no one whose character seems to him a 
nobler model. It is a tribute to her of 
merest justice to say that, a love distillin 
ever like the dew upon all around, trut 
with no alloy, perfect independence and in- 
tegrity, inviolable friendship, inflexible 
ustice, intuitive conscience. with utmost 
haelity to conviction, a moral courage that 
never blenched, and a sympathy outwelling 
always, wherever there was need of lovin 
service to sufferer or sinner,—these, all 
these, stand out upon her life in strongest 
relief, from childhood till death, Whether 

jal events called them into action or not, 
they always wrought with unfaltering per- 
sistence, and with never a trace of self-as- 
sertion. d 

Public sentiment, however ferocious, was 
powerless, either to make her withhold ber 
testimony, or, in giving it, tu swerve a hair 
from the line drawn by conscience. Who 
felt more keenly than she the pangs of every 
sufferer? It wasa sympathy ever in ex- 
haustless outflow, eager to toil, endure, 
dare, die, if need be, for its sacred objects, 
counting it all joy. 

An incident in her early girlhood revealed 
the quality and depth of her nature, while 
it foretokened that indissoluble tie between 
herself and her younger sister, which, de- 
spite their difference in age, seems to have 
made their souls twin-born, as it made their 
lives inseparable. When Angelina was 
born, Sarah, who was not yet thirteen years 
old, entreated her parents to let her stand 
sponsor at the babe’s baptism. They, think- 
ing it only a childish impulse that would 
soon pass, waived the question. Bnt Sarah, 
nothing daunted, plied, them again and 
again, with an intensity which excited their 
wonder. They replied: ‘‘You are too 

oung to take upon you such a responsibil- 
hy. ou cannot _ appreciate it, and 
would shrink from it, if you could. You 
must be willing io leave that to us.” But it 
all availed nothing. Her heart was set upon 
being the very godmother of the babe. She 
longed to profess for it, and in its name, 
the Christian faith, and to bind herself to 
train it in the way it should go. The pa- 
rents, awed at last by her importunity, 
could refuse no longer. So the exultant 
child stood godmother at the baptism of her 
baby sister. 

That soul-travail yearning thus intensely 
to bless the new-born babe,—who can esti- 
mate iis power in casting the character and 
moulding the life of Angelina Grimké? 

It was when Sarah was about the same 
age that she used secretly to teach her slave 
waiting-maid to read. To avoid discovery, 
this was done only at night, and never by 

lamp-light. Night after night, she would 
lie 4 wn with her before the fire, and teach 
her by its light. For a while, these contra- 
band excursions into the alphabet by fire- 
light escaped detection, but were at last 
discovered and summarily stopped, accord- 
ing tolaw. For the acquisition of letters 
by a slave was acrime against the State; 
and whoever abetted the act was legally 
subject to pains and penalties. These were 
brandished in terrorem over both the cul- 
prits; and the deadly plague was stayed! 

In reply to a request from the author of 
“Slavery as it is” that she would prepare 
for that book a narrative of such atrocities 

rpetrated upon slaves as had fallen within 
o own knowledge, Sarah wrote a series of 
details, describing shocking enormities, 
“most of which,” she says, ‘‘came under 
my own personal observation.” These de- 
tails were printed in the volume entitled, 
‘‘American Slavery as it is; or, The Testi- 
mony of a Thousand Witnesses,” published 
by the American Anti-slavery Society, in 
1888. Of the effect of that work upon 
American slavery, the editor of Zion's 
Herald, a Methodist paper then publisbed 
in New York city, said, ‘‘The weight of 
the blow which that book inflicted upon 
slavery, it would be scarcely possible to es- 
timate; it was deadly, and from it the mon- 
ster never recovered.” Each of the sisters 
furnished an exterded contribution to that 
work. Sarah prefaced hers with the fervid, 
telling words which follow: 

“As I left my native State on account of 
slavery, deserting the home of my fathers, 
to escape the sounds of the lash and the 
shrieks of tortured victims, 1 would gladly 
bury in oblivion the recollection of those 
scenes with which I have been familiar. 
But this may not, cannot be; they come 
over my memory like gory spectres, and im- 
plore me, in the name of humanity, for the 
sake of the slave-holder as well as the slave, 
to bear witness to the horrors of the South- 
ern prison-house. I feel impelled by a sa- 
cred sense of duty to my country, and by 
sympathy for the bleeding victims of tyrany 
and lust, to give my testimony respect- 
ing the system of American slavery, and to 
detail facts which have come under my own 
personal observation. The actors in these 
tragedies were all men and women of the 
highest respectability, and of the first fam- 
ies of South Carolina, and, with one ex- 
ception, citizens of Charleston; and their 
cruelties did not in the slightest degree 
affect their standing in society.” : 

Traits similar to those characteristic of 
the two sisters, as delineated in the fore- 

oing sketches, marked others of their 
fousehold. Its now sole surviver, Mrs. 
Frost, in early youth the wife, and in six 
months the widow, of an Episcopal clergy- 
man in Charleston, left her native city and 
all her own and her husband’s kindred, and 
went alone to sojourn among strangers, 


making Pniladelphia her settled residence, 
that she might thus shield her only child 
from the ing contact of — - Mrs. 
Frost emancipated her slaves, brought 
them with her, and made permanent provi- 
sion for them in Pennsylvania. 

One of their brothers, the Hon. Thomas 
8. Grimké, was the only eminent lawyer in 
South Carolina who, from the first, de- 
nounced and resisted nullification. He 
published an open letter of indignant re- 
monstrance, addressed to John C. Calhoun, 
George McDuffie, Governor Hayne, and 
Robert Barnell Rhett, his cousin and legal 
pupil, then Attorney-General of the State, 
proclaiming the'r acts unconstitutional and 
their utterances treasonable. P 

Representing at that time the city of 
Charleston in the State Senate, Mr. Grimké 
so triumphantly exposed, in a two-days ar- 
gument before the Senate, the sophistries 
and false pretences of the nullifiers, that 
his constituents, a oe by it, and by his 
public letter to Calhoun and McDuffie, 
chose rather to mob him then to grapple 
with his logic. So, with threats of personal 
violence, 7. improvised a mob to attack 
his house. Hearing of it, Mr. Grimké sent 
his family into the country, and ordered 
his parlors illuminated. That done, throw- 
ing open his doors, and taking his seat upon 
the porch in front, he awaited the onset. 
When the howling horde came, upon find- 
ing the house illuminated, and its owner ad- 
vanced to the front, ready to be mobbed in 
such a cause, they, baffled, began to falter, 
and, finding their pluck fast ey looked 
blank, tried to hoot, balked at it, broke 
ranks, straggled wide, and slunk away. 

In the fall of 1834, Mr. Grimké, invited 
to address an educational convention of the 
Western States at Cincinnati, and to deliver 
orations at college commencements in the 
West, passed, on his way thither, some 
days with his sisters in Philadelphia, dis- 
cussing with them the question of slavery. 

Upon leaving, he said: ‘1 expect to be 
back here in six weeks. Pray get for me 
al! the abolition works, both English and 
American, which are, in your judgments, 
best worth studying, and get them packed 
ready for me to take when I return to Car- 
olina. You know,” he said, ‘‘how long I’ve 
been trying to get time to explore this ques- 
tion of slavery, but professional pressures 

have seemed to make it impossible. I have 
now arranged for leisure to doit when I 
get back.” The books were ready for trans- 
portation before the six weeks expired. 
While the sisters were awaiting his return, 
the tidings came that he was dead of cholera. 
On his way from Cincinnati to meet his 
brother Frederick, then holding a term of 
the Supreme Court at the State capital, he 
was seized with a paroxysm which forced 
him to stop at a wayside inn, twelve miles 
from Columbus, and far from village and 
physician. A messenger was despatched to 
his brother, who instantly adjourned court, 
and hastened to him with a physician. He 
found him already speechless, able only to 
turn upon him a look of recognition, smile, 
press his hand, and die. 

Knowing his candor, conscience and 
courage, his sisters had never a doubt that, 
had he lived, he would have boldly taken 
his stand against slavery, and, as was his 
wont, — propagated his convictions, 
and thus would doubtless have fallen in his 
native city, its first victim and martyr in 
the cause of impartial ar me | and righteous 
law. A letter just received from their sis- 
ter, Mrs. Frost, now living in Charleston, 
ae thus of these events: ‘‘When brother 

homas was staying at my house in Phila- 
delphia, in 1834, he and Angelina often dis- 
cussed the slave question, and he promised 
her that he would examine the subject thor- 
oughly, as soon as he returned to Charles- 
ton; and I have no doubt that, had he lived, 
he would have freed his slaves, and given 
to Angelina every aid in his power in pros- 
ecuting the work to which she had relig- 
iously devoted herself.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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WHAT ONE WOMAN CAN DO. 





A couple of miles north cf the city limits 
of Chicago was Bowmansville,—a saloon 
for about every four families, the resort of 
low characters from the city, full of chil- 
dren yet destitute of all religious influences, 
smoldering and reeking in undisguised 
heathenism. But there was one woman 
there, a lady of education and wealth, a sis- 
ter of Dr. W. L. Gage, of Hartford, Conn., 
whose heart was stirred to try over again 
the original experiment of Robert Raikes. 
She began gathering ‘the children into a 
kind of Sunday-school. After a while oth- 
ers were enlisted. As the school grew in 
numbers the need of a suitable building 
was felt, and talked about. The erection 
of a chapel was undertaken. Something 
like a revival of public spirit was awaken- 
ed. A generous gift from without put 
those engaged in the movement upon their 
own best endeavors. And so, on a recent 
Sunday the new chapel, costing $3,000, 
with not a spot of debt upon it, was for- 
mally, and almost festively dedicated, Dr. 
Gage, the brother of Mrs. Peterson, being 
present and preaching the sermon. Ser- 
vices are now held in it every Sunday.— 
Advance, 
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STATE REGULATION OF VICE. 


The Second International Congress to 
pramote the abolition of State-regulated 
vice, to be held in Genoa, Italy, from Sep- 
tember 27, to October 4, inclusive, promises 
to give a powerful impetus to that important 
movement. The movement has obtained a 
strong foot-hold ,on the Continent; it is 
hoped that the speedy abolition of the reg- 
ulation system in Italy may be one of the 
beneficent ends which the present Congress 
will help largely to attain. Abolition on 
the Continent means the early success of the 
repeal movement in Great Britain, and pre- 








vention for America. We have sanitarians 


and others in this country, who seek the in- 
troduction of State-sanctioned vice here—a 
system of slavery for women and of untold 
degradation for men. But it is absurd, in- 
deed, to attempt at this late day to inaugur- 
ate here a system so thoroughly bad in every 
aspect, and which the Old World is prepar- 
ing to discard. No absurdity is too great 
however, no scheme too immoral, it would 
seem, for the acceptance and advocacy of a 
certain type of specialists, who have no 
true respect for womanhood, and whose 
moral vision is greatly clouded, if it be not 
indeed wholly eclipsed. 

Americans, especially American women, 
should extend heartily the right hand of 
fellowship and of codperation to the Inter- 
national Federation, which has for its presi- 
dent the Right Honorable James Stansfeld, 
M. P.; for its secretaries, Mrs. Josephine 
E. Butler of Liverpool, and Prof. James 
Stuart, of Cambridge, and for its object. the 
destruction of as vile a system of slavery 
for women as the sun ever shone upon. 

Subjoined is the address of the New York 
Committee of the Federation to the Genoa 
Congress. A. M. P. 


ADDRESS OF THE NEW YORK COMMITTEE. 


New York, July 29, 1880. 
To the Second International Congress Con- 
cerning Government Regulation of Prosti- 
tution :-— 

The New York Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Licensed Prostitution greets you 
most cordially, and congratulates you hear- 
tily upon the gratifying progress of the im- 
portant movement you are assembled to 
promote. 

In America, since the Geneva Congress 
in 1877, there have been sundry additional 
attempts, directly and indirectly, to intro- 
duce, in one form or another, the Regula- 
tion System. Very strenuous efforts have 
again been made to revive the immoral 
scheme of licensing prostitution in the City 
of St. Louis. They were, however, thanks 
to Dr. Eliot and his compeers—noble, high- 
minded men and women—again thwarted. 
The statutes of the State of Missouri have 
been so amended, it is hoped, as to render 
it impracticable in the future to license 
prostitution in St. Louis or any other muni- 
cipality of that commonwealth. Fortunate- 
ly, St. Louis is the only American cit 
wherein licensed prostitution, as a munici- 
pal regulation, has been adopted, and it is 
especially gratifying that the repeated ef- 
forts, since its abolition, tu revive the iniq- 
uitous system, have successively failed. 

In connection with our recent National 
sanitary legislation, the chief feature of 
which was the creation, by the Congress of 
the United States, of the National Board of 
Health, with very large and indefinite pow- 
ers, the Regulationists have secured, in a 
given contingency, a large legal advantage 
not hitberto possessed by them, for the pos- 
sible initiation of their scheme of modified 
regulation. They have become quite care- 
ful to disavow any purpose to license prosti- 
tution, and are disposed to present the sub- 

ect in such phrase, as, in the significant 
anguage of Dr. Gross, will ‘‘serve as a 
cloak to much that would otherwise be dis- 
tasteful to the public.” They are repre- 
sented in the new National Board of Health. 
‘hough there has been no public effort in 
the direction of regulation, we are advised 
on good authority that an. unsuccessful at- 
a by a minority has been made to have 
the Board include among the objects of its 
attention, for regulation and control, social 
vice and the diseases incident thereto. It 
is believed that, while as at present consti- 
tuted, the ney of the National Board 
of Health will refuse to adopt any scheme 
of Regulation which would extend Govern- 
ment sanction to prostitution itself. 

The American Public Health Association, 
a sanitary organization which embraces in 
its membership a large number of physi- 
cians, at its last annual meeting, in the au- 
tumn of 1879, had, among the papers sub- 
mitted on that occasion, one prepared by a 
medical representative of the United States 
Navy, upon the general subject of, protec- 
tion from venereal diseases, but wifich sug- 
gested a scheme of governmental regulation 
and compulsory medical supervision of 
prostitution, of a very objectionable char- 
acter. The paper was discussed and com- 
mended, and its writer was constituted by 
the Association, Chairman of a Committee 
to give the subject further consideration 
and to report a ‘‘plan” of regulation at the 
next annual meeting, to be held in New Or- 
leans in the autumn of 1880. 

It will thus be seen that while regulation 
does no: prevail in America, Regulationists 
here are on the alert in its behalf, and that 
there is need of continued vigilance. 

Meanwhile, we oaeiee in the progress of 
the important work of the International 
Federation in other countries, especially in 
Great Britain and in Continental Europe. 
International influence, in modern times 
much more than formerly, has become a 
powerful factor for good or ill in all civil- 
ized countries. That which ennobles and 
elevates the people of one country, indirect- 
ly, at least, promotes the welfare of all. 
So, too, do the institutions and customs 
which degrade the people of one nationali- 
ty pet in jeopardy, and affect more or less 
unfavorably the people of all others. Es- 
pecially is this true of the relations of 
America to Europe. Large numbers from 
many portions of Europe are continually 
seeking homes in our widely-extended ter- 
ritory, and the interchange of foreign trav- 
el is now so constant and extensive that 
American life is largely modified—often 
beneficially, sometimes most unhappily, by 
Old World customs. The movements for 
the introduction here of State-regulated 
vice were of European origin, and the fu- 
ture preservation of America from the deg- 
radation which it involves will be indirect- 
ly one of the beneficent results of repeal 
and abolition in Great Britain and on the 
Continent. 

May your Congress, emery by Divine 
wisdom, be abundantly blessed as an instru- 





mentality for lessening vice, both regulated 
and unregulated, and for the promotion of 





purity, justice, fraternity, and a true Chris- 
tian civilization for all nationalities. 
Assy Hoprer Grssons, Pres. 
panee 1 a } 

ILY BLACKWELL, M. D., ' 
WriuusM H. Hussey, t Vice- Pres, 
Anna Luxens, M D., 

CornE 14 C. Hussey, See 
Anna Rice Powsgtt. t 3 
Euizasetu Gay, Treas. 
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GIRLS AS HOUSEKEEPERS, 





Begin with your own things and your 
own place. Reform your upper bureau 
drawer; relieve your closet pegs of their ac- 
cumulation of garments out of use a month 
or two ago. Institute a clear and cheerful 
order, in the midst of which you can daily 
move; and learn to keepit. Use yourself 
to the beautiful, which is the right, dispos- 
ing of things as you handle them, so that it 
will be a part of your toilet to dress your 
room and its arrangements while you dress 
yourself, leaving the draperies you take off 
as lightly and as artistically hung, or as del- 
icately folded and placed, as the skirts you 
loop carefully to wear, or the ribbon and 
lace you put with a soft neatnessabout your 
throat. 

Cherish instincts of taste and fitness in 
every little thing you have about you. Let 
it grow impossible to you to put down so 
much as a pin-box where it will disturb the 
orderly and pleasant grouping upon your 
dressing-table, or to stick your pins in your 
cushion even, at all sorts of tipsy and un- 
comfortable inclinations. This will not 
make you ‘‘fussy”—it is the other thing that 
does that—the not knowing except by 
fidgety experiment, what is harmony and 
the intangible grace of relation. Once get 
your knowledge beyond study and turn it 
into fact—which is literally having it at 
your fingers’ ends—and order will breathe 
about you, and grace evolve from common- 
est things and uses and belongings wher- 
ever you may be; and ‘‘putting to rights” 
will not be separate task-work and trouble, 
any more than it isin the working of the 
solar system. It will go on all the time 
and with a continual pleasure. 

Take upon yourself gradually—for the 
sake of getting them in hand in like manner, 
if for no other need—all the cares that be- 
long to your own small territory of home. 
Get together things for use in these cares, 
Have your Itttle washcloths and your 
sponges for bits of cleaning; your furni- 
ture-brush and your feather-dusters, and 
your light little broom and your whisk and 
pan; your bottle of sweet oil and spirits of 
turpentine and piece of flannel to preserve 
the polish, or restore the gloss where dark 
wood grows dim or gets spotted. Find out, 
by following your surely growing sense of 
thoroughness and niceness, the best and 
readiest ways of keeping all fresh about you. 
When you have made yourself wholly mis- 
tress of what you can learn and doin your 
own apartment, so that it is easier and nore 
natural for you to do it than to let it alone, 
so that you don’t count the time it takes 
any more than that which you have to give 
to your own bathing and hair-dressing, then 
you have learned enough to keep a whole 
house, so far as its cleanly ordering is con- 
cerned.—Ladies’ Floral Cabinet. 
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FROM CALIFORNIA. 





I presume the politicians think they have 
done for us effectually this time, in not even 
giving us “‘respectful consideration; but 
we are not dead, but thinking. Weare not 
even asleep thistime. 1 imagine our self- 
constituted rulers will need the assistance 
of the loyal women again to bind up the 
wounds they will inflict on each other be- 
fore they settle which party is to gather the 
spoils of office for the next four years. To 
read the papers, one would think there was 
not an honest man in the United States. 
What must foreign nations think of us? 

I suppose you exchange with the Mercury. 
If so, you saw that one of the Republican 
clubs has invited the ladies to come up and 
sign the roll as members—giving as a rea- 
son that if they get the ladies to come, each 
one will probably bring a gentleman, and 
in that way their meetings’ will be much 
better attended than at present; at least, 
they would ‘‘make up in quality what they 
lacked in quantity.” A gentleman stated 
that the Republicans first introduced the 
idea of ladies in political meetings, and 
claimed that they were friends of the Re- 
publican party, etc. When a recess was 
taken, all the ladies present signed the roll. 
The first on the list was Mrs. J. L. York. 
E. K. Dunlap moved that the privileges of 
the rostrum be extended to the ladies, and 
that same lady be invited to address the 
meeting. They had better have sent repre- 
sentatives to Chicago who were willing to 
be just, and give to their wives, mothers 
and daughters a plank in the platform at 
least recognizing them as persons, and ac- 
cording us the same rights they do to the 
ignorant negroes and foreigners, or else re- 
lease us from taxation,’as they do the Indi- 
ans, who are not permitted to vote, although 
in New York they tried to force the ballot 
on the Indians in order that they could tax 
them. If they could only have taxed them, 
it would have made them ‘‘persons.” But 
taxation doesn’t make women “persons!” 
Such consistency! 

In the Mercury of August 19, there ap- 
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peared quite an editorial under, the head of 
‘‘Naturalized Citizens.” It quoted from 
the Fourteenth Amendment te the Consti- 
tution, ‘All persons born or naturalized in 
the United States, and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, are citizens thereof, and of 
the State in which they, reside,” claiming 
that this Amendment was opposed by the 
Democracy and passed entirely by Republi- 
cans. Now, I should think every Republi- 
can in the State, or the United States, would 
be ashamed to either read or hear that 
Amendment read and then deny the ballot 
to the women of America, and especially 
to the tax-paying women. ‘‘All persons!” 
Women, then, are not ‘‘persons,”’ even with 
the Republican party, it seems. Then it 
quotes from the Fifteenth Amendment, 
which declares, ‘‘The right of the citizens 
of the United States to vote shall not be de- 
nied or abridged by the United States, or 
any States.” Some Republican friends do 
not consider us citizens, either. What bet- 
ter treatment do we get from them than we 
get from the other parties, although they, 
like the Democrats, claim that they are, 
**‘par excellence,’’ the friends of the women? 
Both of these laws were enacted by the Re- 
publicans in spite of the Democrats, and the 
Mercury winds up by asking, ‘‘Who, then, 
is the friend of the naturalized citizen?” 
We would like to know who, then, is the 
friend of the women? Very cordially your 
friend, Knox-GooDRICca. 
—New North West. 
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A GLIMPSE OF NEW YORK. 

One fine morning, after a rapid transit 
across the level tract of New Jersey, we 
found ourselves at the ferry, carried hurri- 
edly forward with a rush and bustle to 
which we were unaccustomed. 

We stood on deck watching with delight- 
ed eye and quickened pulse the river, whose 
waters were a medium of intense activity. 
Ferry boats crowded with passengers were 
constantly crossing. On many of the faces 
was written the rush and care of life, their 
homes just left and their daily business in 
prospective. Schooners, tug-boats, row- 
boats, and dark, ominous men of war were 
thrown promiscuously together, each on 
their mission intent in cutting their way 
through the waters, seemingly at imminent 
risk of collision. 

Crossing the river occupied but a few 
moments; but to us it was the dawning of a 
new life, and thrilled our soul with aspira- 
tion to be and to do. 

Arriving in New York we entered a car- 
riage, and we were rapidly driven up Fifth 
Avenue tothe Windsor Hotel, where we 
refreshed ourselves with a late breakfast. 
Then we started for the Battery, the location 
of Castle Garden, the Immigrant Landing, 
in its early days a Concert Hall, once used 
by Jenny Lind, of late years burned and 
rebuilt nearly on the old plan. We found 
the surrounding grounds to be tasteful 
parks, the whole Battery being attractive in 
its neatness, all impress of cow-paths, like 
the days of Diedrich Knickerbocker, having 
long since passed away. Our eyes and ears 
were soon called into requisition, by the 
arrival of the steam cars on the Elevated 
Railway. The terminus of the road being 
near, the return train for up town was soon 
ready, in which we secured seats, and went 
rapidly speeding along, above the level of 
common events. 

Looking down upon the phases of life 
below the buildings, streets, and people, 
spread out like a quickly revolving pano- 
rama, our mind was brought to fantastic 
musings of what a visit to this earth would 
be, to one long an inhabitant of the spiritu- 
al world; seeing so much of change and 
improvement in old familiar places, and 
again changes of retrogression and decay. 

We looked up at the clouds fioating in 

clear sunniness of sky. Often at home we 
had watched their light and shadow, an in- 
tense intimation of glories beyond; blessed- 
ness partially revealed, the silver and gold- 
en waves just gleaming through. 
_ We went to Trinity Church, and listened 
to the sublime tones of the organ, and the 
singing of the boy-choir. The church is 
frescoed to the ridge-pole, giving great 
depth to the interior. People dwindled in 
size going down the aisle on the stone floor. 
The roof is supported in each side aisle by 
five stone pillars, richly ornamented, and 
curved at the top, in fine relief to the other- 
wise unbroken distance. Subdued sunlight 
came through the artistically-painted win- 
dows, falling upon groups of sculpture in 
niches at the corners back of the altar, and 
upon the Astor Memorial, which occupies 
nearly all of the space back of the altar. 
A magnificent tribute to that illustrious 
name! ‘he windows bring vividly to view 
beautiful representations of the Saviour and 
the twelve apostles. 

After service, we followed our thoughts 
upward as high as the steeple would ad- 
mit. Looking down upon the crowd 
below, they were minute objects in chaotic 
motion. 

How easy to fall down, but how weari- 
some and difficult to gracefully and ami- 
ably descend from a prominent position to 
the common level, as necessity compels! 

One cannot look out upon the world, 
without finding a lesson for the observing 








eye, for the mind and heart athirst for in- 
struction. Looking out upon other lives, 
though reading dimly, one intuitively 
gleans somewhat from each pathway. 
They are sign-posts, here and there, direct- 
ing toward the right, imparting strength 
and encouragement, with now and then a 
failure—shoals for others to shun. We 
continue our weaving from day to day, in- 
tertwining threads of silver and gold, with 
sometimes a thread of alloy, until the web 
is filled for time, to the furnishing of our 
eternity. 

Toward evening we sailed out through 
tranquil waters oceanward, noting the 
beauty of the islands, the strength ex- 
pressed in the forts, and the careful watch 
care of those isolated beings who are light- 
house keepers. Silence fell upon us, as we 
sat on deck, watching the last tints of sky 
fade away, and the speedy outshining of 
myriads of stars, which, nowhere as at 
sea, impress the beholder with the glory of 
the heavens, After days spent in watching 
the waves and sunsets, and in writing long 
letters to home friends, we sat waiting to 
catch sight of land. We were soon re- 
warded by seeing a dim outline, which the 
captain assured us was the low, green 
shore of the Emerald Isle; then the Eng- 
lish coast loomed up in sight. J. 8. C. 

Akron, 0. 
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HEALTH IN THE SCHOOLS, 


William Blaikie, the author of ‘‘How to 
Get Strong, and How to Stay So,” spoke 
before the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association 
recently on ‘Physical Education.” ‘‘I 
want,” said he, ‘‘to see if in an informal 
talk we can’t hit upon some way in which 
we can bring the physical education of 
school children down to a practical basis. 
Our children, who are healthy and buxom 
when they begin school work, come out 
pale, sickly and with round shoulders. If 
you require the children under you to sit 
far back on a chair and to hold their chins 
up you will cure them of being round- 
shouldered, and the lungs and other vital 
organs will have free and healthy play. 
Another simple plan is to have the children 
bend over backward until they can see the 
ceiling. This exercise for a few minutes 
each day will work a wonderful transfor- 
mation. If a well-qualified teacher could 
be employed to superintend the physical 
development of the children, the best results 
would be seen. Dr. Sargent, now the 
superintendent of the Harvard Gymnasium, 
who formerly had charge of a gymnasium 
in New York, has no equal as a teacher of 
simple, efficacious means by which the weak 
parts of one’s body may be developed. I 
think it would be well for you to send some 
competent physician to him to take lessons, 
and then the exercises could be taught to 
your teachers. The first steps should be 
simple and economical. Exercises of the 
simplest kind can be begun without any 
apparatus. 
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JOHN CHINAMAN. 

We have been employing the Chinese in 
our bottoming department for over ten 
years and have found them to be skillful 
and faithful workmen. They have operat- 
ed the different machines with satisfaction 
and have done their work as well as any 
set of help we have had. You ask why 
they did not stay. Because they had more 
than served their time out and either wanted 
to return home on a visit or to join some 
friends in the laundry business in the cities. 
We engaged them for three years and they 
were with us from three to eight years. 
They have been ready to go for a long time, 
but remained here from month to month at 
our request. We knew well that it would 
not be easy to fill their places with as good 
and faithful workmen as they were. As to 
why we did not have more Chinese in train- 
ing we would say that the same condition 
of things does not prevail now as did ten 
years ago. We have many machines and 
do not need as many men for the same 
amount of work. The labor union which 
controlled the workmen no longer exists 
here—only for that the Chinese would not 
have come. We have had a surplus of la- 
boring men who wanted to work and who 
had seen enough of strikes. So as three or 
four Chinamen would leave us we have let 
the other men take their places. You may 
ask if we expect to secure more Chinese. 
Our future course is undecided. Should 
our present workmen give us the same sat- 
isfaction as do men in other departments 
we may let matters remain as they are; but 
having found the Chinese so satisfactory, 
and knowing that there are plenty of them 
to be secured, it will not take us long to de- 
cide what to do when the emergency arises. 

In San Francisco there has been incor- 
porated the Chinese Carpenters’ Mutual and 
Protective Association, for the purpose of 
buying and selling real estate, relieving the 
wants of its members in case of sickness or 
distress, returning to China or supporting 
in San Francisco aged and infirm members 
when they ure no longer able to work or 
provide for themselves; also to establish a 
scale of wages per diem of two dollars fcr 
its members when at work by the day, and 
to regulate the conditions and terms of ap- 





prentices binding themselves to the associa- 
tion. The capital stock of the corporation 
is to be by dues, fines, and forfeitures when 
accumulated, but three hundred dollars is 
subscribed by four directors. 

Gro. W. CHase. 


HUMOROUS. 


**Dr.” said a gentleman to his clergyman, 
‘thow can I best train up 4 boy in the 
way he should Tal “By going that way 
yourself,” replied the reverend doctor. 


A Southwestern editor, speaking of a 
large and fat contemporary, remarked that 
if all flesh was grass, he must be a load of 
hay. “I expect 1am,” said the fat man, 
“from the way the donkeys are nibbling at 
me.” 


Professor. ‘‘Miss C., give me an example 
ofa true conclusion drawn from two false 
premises.” Miss C. “Logic is an eas 
study; that’s false. I don’t like easy stud- 
ies; that’s false. I don’t like logic; that’s 
true.” Class is dismissed. 


Sunday School Scholar (to the teacher). 
“Did you say that the hairs of my head 
were all numbered?” Teacher. ‘‘Yes, m 
dear.” Sunday School Scholar. ‘Well, 
then”—pulling out a hair, and presenting it 

—‘‘what’s the number of that one?” 


B. went to church last Sunday (a thing 
unusual), and, on being asked his opinion 
of the clergyman, said: “Oh! his sermon 
was very good; but the prayer beginning 
with ‘Our Father,’ I think, he stole entire. 
{ know I have heard something that it was 
strangely like.” 


The peril of cmploving highly educated 
young men as clerks was again ilJustrated 
recently. A woman stopped ata grocer’s 
on an up-town avenue and asked: ‘‘Is them 
lettuce fresh?” ‘‘You mean that lettuce,” 
uggested the clerk; ‘‘and it is fresh,” 
‘‘Then you'd better eat it!” she said, as she 
walked on. 


Curran once said to Father Leary: ‘‘I 
wish, Reverend Father, that you were St. 
Peter and had the keys of heaven, because 
then you could let me in.” The shrewd and 
witty priest saw the sarcasm, and turned its 
sharp edge on the skeptic by replying, ‘By 
my honor and conscience, sir, 1t would be 
better for you that I had the keys of the 
other place, for then I could let you out.” 


The farmer’s wife was out in her front 
yard, watering her thirsty flowers, when a 
young man, walking hastily along the street, 
came up to the gate and inquired if she had 
seen a man passon a bicycle. Shedropped 
her watering-pot, and said she had not, 
adding: ‘But I'll tell you what I did see. 
I don’t know as you'll believe it. I’m sure 
1 wouldn’t have believed it, if 1 hadn’t seen 
it myself. It was one wheel of a wagon 
running away with a man; and I never was 
so frightened in my life.” 


MISS H. L. LANG'S 
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DRESS-REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM, 


Removed on account of Fire, to 
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Emancipation Waist. 
Opp. Park Street Church, Boston. 


The Committee appointed by the New Kngland Woman’s 
Club, upon which may be found, among « es the names of 
Mrs. Dr. Dio Lewis, Mrs. M. Severance. 
Mrs. Dr. 8. E. Brown, Dr. ‘Mary J. Safford, 
Miss Lucia M. Peabody, Mrs. Phebe N, Kendall, 
Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, Mies H. L Brown, 
Recommend these garments as the best that can be made 
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at home. Samples worth $5 
ddress Stinson & Co., Port- 
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KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


DR. R. H. CLARK, South Hero, Vt., says, 
TROUBLES it has 


ITI 
uti us WHY? 


BECAUSE IT ACTS ON THE 
LIVER,THE BOWELS AND KID- 
NEYS AT THE SAME TIME. 

4 Because it cleanses the system of 
the poisonous humors that develope 
in Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bii- 

lousness, Jaundice, Constipation, 
Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuraigia 
and Female disorders. 

KIDNEY-WORT is adry vegetable com- 
pound and can be sent by mail prepaid. 


tJ One package will make six qts of medicine. 
TRY «IT Now !: 
Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & yee Proprietors, 
— a 


Lig uid 


® -IQUIC Eas of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase & 

4 Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors of this celebrated remedy now pre- 
pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 

PY very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 

m4 tincans, It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
Burlington, Vt. 











MRS, LYDIA E, PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

THis PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLAOH, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE IS and en- 
tire. It hens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE- 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVOUS 8Y 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, I8 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that 
govern the females preteen e 
For thecure of Kidney Complaints of either 
sex, this Compound is unsurpa { 

dia E. Pinkham’s V le Compound 
is ss atthe proprietors aboratory. 
No, 288 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 


Prica, t. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 


nkham ow answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send ‘. Address as above 
No fam shouldbe pe without Lyla rE Pinkham’: 
LIVER gave, Coastipet! on, Bilious 
ness, and Torpiditysot the Liver. 25 cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 
Sold by Druggists. 


THE GREAT NERVE RESTORATIVE, 


WYOMOKE. 


A Blood, Brain and Nerve Food. 
—————————————— 


A sovereign cure in allforms of Nervous Debility, 
Pecken dove Constoniens, owt Affec' eotions, Ver- 
eakness o e ler, an 
Organs, Female Weakn ens festoring Hxhansted ve 
tality, Vigorous Health and Manh: 





QE RETD all Gacnem crising oom Aleshel, Tobacco, 
ium, 
Ones: all form. of Nervous and Brain Dis- 
eases, such as Lapse of Memory, Dizziness, Paralysis, 
—e e+ Bs { e, Hysteria, Chorea, 
If you are affected with any of the above diseases, 
or any other Brain or Nervous trouble, don’t fail to 


7 TV OMOKE 


SHANNON & MARWICK, 
Chemists and Apothecaries, 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
No.143 Trumbull St., Hartford, Conm, 


Scld by all Druggists, Send for Pamphlet, 


a and in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
S66 ieee Taitess ddress H. Hattett & Co., Port- 





land, M 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


OT ced wow, tennis of ie 

Tights of f wives and widows. senna and 
postpaid. *) - orders’’ to Educatio: 
street, Boston, Mass. 


ustrial Union, 4 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 








Homeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 2 to 4 Pp. ». 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 
- Hanson Street, Boston. 


woe hours from 10 4. u. to 4 P. m., daily. 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 
Residence and office, 


308 Columbus Avenue. 


Office hours from 11 to 2 a. w.. 5 to 6 P. w. 


Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M.D. 
Has returned to her residence, 
75 Chester Sq., near Tremont St. 


Cie Hoon 10 A, M. to1P.M., T 
Thursdays. other days engaged by erat 


EL E Cc TRI CITY. 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ELEGTRIG AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN 
_ Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


made a eeiiaty a remedial t, and a 

aut study, an used it daily in her office 

yw + hel for twee years 8 competent to administer 

debility, 4-4, mp r monetie ee ~ 
on, rhen: sm, neu 

soetek, enlargements, etc.,etc. Her om 


Hygienic Kidney Compound, 


has never failed to remove inflammation from the 

Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi as found in 

a gall Coote, painful micturicions, incontinence, 
’ er 


improved Hygienic Plasters 


for rheumatism, sciatica, 8 in the back, should- 
ers, and joints, worn on the neck to relieve head- 
ache, over the liver to create action, etc., etc. A sure 
cure for Bunions. Her 


Mygienic Hair Pomade, 


preventing dics hair; her Solution for the scalp, to 
=p Fr rod and to allay irritation, her _ Ae loms- 
nal a ipporters, Trusses and Elastic 

Bande. A. oak known to the public. Also Urinals 
and Syringes. Office, 

28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 
Send stamp for circulars. 


DISEASES CURED 


WITHOUT THE USE OF 


POISONOUS DRUGS. 
Why *o many Invalids? 
Why so much Sickness! and Suffering 


among the Ladies of our Land? 


Because they take POISUNOUS DRUGS, which 
injure the system and FAIL to cure, instead 
of being CURED by DR. GREENE’S 


HARMLESS VEGETABLE REMEDIES. 


The secret of Dr, Greene’s great success in curing 
that class of diseases peculiar to females lies in the 
fact that he discards poisonous drugs, and uses 
NATURE’S VEGETABLE REMEDIES, which erad- 
icate disease without injury to the system. 


Important Information Sent Free. 


Consu.tation free, personally or by letter. Office 
hours 9 to 4 daily; Sundays 9 to 12. Address 


F. E. GREENE, M. D. 


34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania.—The Thirty-first Annual Session 
will commence on Thursday, October 7th, 1880, in 
the commodious new coll dey 
Clinical instruction is e Woman's Hos- 
Rhopedt Tenmerivent, Willis, Philedelphiee and Or- 
pedic Hospitals. 
Spring Courses of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tons and Winter Quizzes, are free (except for ex- 
of material) to all matriculants of the Be 
‘or pe Se address RACHEL L. D. 
LEY, a -D., Dean, North College Avenue and 
21st st, ‘Philadelphia. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED. 

THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL. President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25 


JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
































BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD &TUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge” 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 





Having opened a —~ in Cambridge at above ad- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the re of being Photographed at re- 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, _ per don or three-fourths length, 
ozen. 
ba Cameo V Head, pmag ta dozen 
, full length or three-fourths 
length, $3.00 per di dozen, 
“ “ Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 per 
wan finish of f these will be the same as my 


mn, where my prices areas follows; 
length or three-fourths length 
$10.00 p 00 per dozen, 


CARTES psy Sig i yd iNfeng\h or Eee fourthe 


Pov ionette Head, $6.00 per 
set Sines — 


licited for Portraits in Oil Water Colors, 
c or Grayous 
or India Ink, 
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DOMESTIC EMANCIPATION. 

With due deference to the work of Wom- 
an Suffragists, and the fullest acknowledge- 
ment of the justice of their cause, I declare 
my belief that what women lose by being 
debarred from voting, is only a trifle com- 
pared to what they suffer from domestic 
servitude. The despairing, long-drawn 
wail of the woman who writes ‘A Work- 
ing Woman in New England”—taken from 
Good Company, and appearing in the Wom- 
AN’s JouRNAL of September 4—is only a 
single expression of it. She speaks for her- 
self and for thousands, yes and millions, 
besides. 

I know, by experience, just how that 
woman’s feelings have been wrought up. 
She and the others whose annoyances, 
troubles, and tortures she voices, have my 
heartfelt sympathy. But the cause which 
she intimates as being at the foundation of 
this miserable state of things, seems to me 
not the right one. I find it in the fact that 
the worx of house-keeping, especially in the 
country, is under-estimated, and therefore 
underpaid. 

To have general housework well done, in 
this day and generation requires first class 
brain, nerve, conscience, and muscle. First 
class brain, nerve, conscience, and muscle, 
cannot be hired for two and ahalf or 
three dollars per week to work ten, twelve, 
or fifteen hours a day. 

Perhaps you will say that if these two 
propositions are true, the whole affair is 
dumped into the ‘‘slough of despond” ina 
hopeless muddle. Well! truth is true 
though the heavens fall. 

There was an article in the Golden Rule, 
a few days ago, from the New York 
Evening Post, which may help us out of the 
slough. It is entitled ““Men, Women and 
Money.” Iam going to quote quite copi- 
ously from it, and will endeavor not to 
garble the extracts, It seems to me the 
writer’s theory, whatever his practice may 
be, accords all that a reasonable being could 
ask for. He says: 

1. In any true view of marriage the man 
and the woman are necessarily partners, in 
the fullest sense of the term. Their interests, 
financial and other, are identical..... 

2. Upon one side money must be earned in 
some sort of active business. On the other 
side a different but by no means less im- 
portant task is set. A home must be made 
where life may be pleasant and wholesome 
and profitable. Pis home-making and 
home-ruling oe | by nature and right to 
the wife. How helpless a man is to accom- 
plish it every man and woman know by 
observation. A well-ordered, wholesome 
home is something that money will not 
buy, something that cannot be hired. The 
importance of its creation and maintenance 
in the life-work of man and wife is not 
second to that of bread-winning, and will 
never beso while the truth remains tbat 
man does not live by bread alone. 

The woman who faithfully discharges her 
functions does her full half of the joint 
work of man and wife. 

8. Itis an utter and lamentable misconcep- 
tion, therefore, to regard the wife as a ben- 
eficiary or dependent of the husband, or to 
regard the money that she uses as a gift 
from him. It is her money as well as his, 
and in spending it she spends her own. If 
two men are engaged in business together 
as copartners, the one conducting the active 
operations while the other keeps the books, 
nobody thinks of regarding the book-keep- 
ing member of the firm as a dependent 
upon the other, although he actually brings 
in none of the money returns of the business. 

4. This isthe only,view of the relations of 
husband and wife which sound reason can 
take, and it is the view actually taken, we 
are persuaded, by the great body of reason- 
able husbands and wives. 

That’s good, isit not? But if it is not 
slang we all know that ‘‘talk ischeap.” IL 
want to know how this partnership theory 
works, and to make matters easy I'll sup- 
pose Tom Smith wrote that article; that he 
is a business man; that I am talking to 
Mrs. Tom Smith; that Mrs. Smith is an 


honest woman and doesn’t think it right to |. 


deceive, even for the sake of making us 
believe that her husband is the one perfect 
man in the world. 

To begin then, ‘‘Mrs. Smith, have you 
read the two leading statements in this 
article.” 

“Yes,” 

‘Do you live up to your privileges? Do 
you take fifty dollars for a new suit of 
clothes, as Mr. Smith does, without consult- 
ing the other member of the matrimonial 
firm?” 

“I have a certain amount for clothes for 
myself and the children and my private 
expenses; but I think, when the arrange- 
ment was made, Mr. Smith must have 
overlooked the fact that we were partners, 
for he insisted on making the sum much 
smaller than I thought it ought to be.” 

‘‘We must leave clothes out of the ques- 
tion, then; but your new sewing-machine 
and writing desk. Did you get them with- 
out consultation, as he did his office desk 
and type-writer?” 

‘J paid for them out of my private 
mcney,” 

‘Well then, your books. cook-vooks, 
magazines, books for the children, their 
globes, numeral frame, maps, slates, geo- 
metrical blocks, etc. Did you ‘use your 
liberty’ and buy them without saying ‘by 
your leave?’ You know, in his office, Mr. 
Smith has ail the latest maps, directories, 
ete., though you knew nothing of them 





until they were bought and paid for, and 
he often buys books without saying any- 
thing to you about them beforehand.” 

“Yes, 1 know it; but all thoss things you 
spoke of I bought with my allowance.” 

“It seems to me, Mrs. Smith, you must 
have a very liberal allowance, to buy all 
these things.” 

“On the contrary it is a very stingy one. 
To get those things 1 was obliged to scrimp 
so closely for clothes that Mr. Smith com- 
plained a great deai because 1 did not dress 
better. But my opinion is that there are 
many things more necessary to the well- 
being of a family than good c!othes.” 

“Do let me try once more, and seeif I 
can hit it ibis time. The twenty five dollars 
you subscribed for the temperance work in 
your village; that surely did not come 
under the head of ‘private expenses.’ 

“Tt surely did, and that scrimped me so 
close that I shall not do anything of the 
kind again till I am ‘allowed’ more money, 
or can contrive some way to earn it.” 

‘Did it scrimp Mr. Smith, when he gave 
twenty five dollars to the ‘Knights of 
Blathus’ for their parade?” 

“If it did, I haven’t seen any evidence “f 
it. Two, three or four dollars for an excur- 
sion, dinner, etc., never seem to be want- 
ing, but, if the children and I go on an 
excursion, we carry our luncheon with us, 
and figure on every cent we spend.” 

“How is it when sheets, pillow-cases, 
towels, napkins, tidies, mats and such 
things are wanted? I suppose you get 
them with money from the general fund.” 

“I suppose I should do so, but unfortun- 
ately the general fund is always out of my 
reach. When such things are n«cessary for 
the house, 1 go meekly to Mr. Smith and 
ask him for money to buy them with, or 
else I pay for them out of my allowance— 
sometimes both.” 

‘To make this thing even I should think 
Mr. Smith ought to have an allowance, the 
amount of which you shall decide, and also 
what it shall be spent for.” 

‘I should think so, too,” says Mrs. Smith, 
with a sigh. 

At first thought it may seem as if I had 
strayed from my subject, but it is not so. 
I have been emphasizing the ‘‘partnersbip”’ 
business, which underlies this whole matter. 
Please turn back to quotations two and 
three, and think over the business men and 
farmers you know, who would stand by 
these propositions carried to their legitimate 
conclusions; then we will interview Mrs. 
Smith again. 

“Mrs, Smith, how much does Mr. Smith 
pay bis book-keeper?”’ 

‘Twenty-five dollars per week.” 

‘‘How many hours does he work?” 

‘Eight to ten.” 

‘“‘Any vacations?” 

“Two weeks in the summer; salary con- 
tinued.” 

“Is he ever sick?” 

“*Yes; I’ve heard Mr. Smith speak of his 
being sick two or three times.” 

“‘Any reduction from his wages on that 
account?” 

“No; Mr. Smith said he was a good, faith- 
ful clerk, and always had extra work to do 
that accumulated during his sickness, so he 
thought it no more than just to pay him 
right along.” 

“How many hours do you work, Mrs, 
Smith?” 

‘‘T rise at six o'clock, and go to bed at 
nine, and am not idle much of the time.” 

‘‘How many hours does your hired girl 
work?” 

“Ten or twelve week days, and every 
other Sunday off.” 

**What pay do you get?” 

“TI am allowed ten dollars per week for 
clothing for myself and two children, and 
private expenses. But, as I showed you, 
‘private expenses’ covers a large area.” 

‘‘How much is your hired gir) paid?” 

“Three dollars per week, and board.” 

“What is your opinion of the kinds of 
work done by you two, and of that done by 
your husband’s clerk?” 

“It is my opinion that his work is simple 
und easy compared to ours, which is com- 
plex and hard. I know something of book- 
keeping, and if I had my choice of the two, 
I would rather undertake to make of my 
hired girl a thorough, competent faithful 
book keeper, than to try to make of hera 
thorough, competent, faithful house-keeper. 
But I think either would be impossible with 
a person of her calibre. She has not suffi- 
cient breadth of comprehension.” 

“Then you really think that house-keep- 
ing and home-making require more talent 
and ability than book-keeping.” 

*‘Certainly I do.” 

“What would Mr. Smith say, if you 
should propose to pay for your hired heip 
what he pays for his?” 

“Excuse me, but I don't understand. 
Please repeat the question.” 

“What would Mr. Smith say if you 
should propose to pay a hired girl as much 
as he pays his book-keeper?” 

“Say? He would probably say I was an 
idiot, or lunatic, or something about as 
complimentary to my good sense.” 

“But doesn’t he say in that article that 
‘the importance of home-making is not 
second to that of bread-winning?” 

a! ty 





‘‘Now suppose all at once that pretty lit- 
tle theory were put into practical applica 
tion, and advertisements like the following 
were common, every-day affairs: ‘Wanted; 
a neat, guick, strong, honest, intelligent 
person to do general housework in a family 
of six. None but those thoroughly educat- 
ed in the principles of the business, and 
perfectly competent, need apply, as apprer- 
tices are not wanted. Wages twenty-five 
dollars a week.”” What do you think would 
be the result, Mrs. Smith?” 

“I think the result would be that just 
such persons. as are described in the adver- 
tisement might think it wortn their while 
to fit themselves for that kind of work; 
and the dirty, dishonest, stupid things 
that so often infest our houses would—why, 
where would they go?” 

‘Possibly Mr. Smith would take two or 
three of them to keep books, if they would 
do it as cheaply as they do house-keeping, 
but I’m afraid not. I fear that no man 
would tolerate the sort of work they-do. 
But we poor women are obliged to tolerate 
because we cannot afford to pay for any- 
thing better, so it is not worth while for 
apvything better to come into the market. 
But, since we have learned that our work 
of home-making is as important as any, I 
cannot see why we should take up with 
refuse help, even if they cannot find any- 
thing else to do.” 

“Nor I either,” says Mrs. Smith, with 
another sigh. ‘‘but it is certain we do.” 

“Good day, Mrs. Smith. We all thank 
you for the information you have given us; 
and now we want to ask of anybody who 
can answer, if there is any kind of work so 
poorly paid for, as what is called house- 
work, considering the high order of talent 
requisite to its being well done. If this 
work of home-making is as important as 
that of bread-winning, it has a right to de- 
mand a recognition it is far from receiving 
at present. It demands remuneration that 
shall enable the home-maker to summon to 
her aid better help than she can do with the 
wages that are at present considered ade- 
quate. If it is not thus important, who 
shall blame a woman when she leaves it for 
other and more important work? (Please 
reflect on this—all you who complain of 
women who leave their homes to labor in 
public,”) 

One fact which has an important bearing 
on this subject is that a large majority of 
families try to keep up a style of living, for 
which they cannot afford to pay sufficient 
and competent help. 

Perhaps it is not necessary to go back to 
the one big dish, and limit each member of 
the family to a spoon with which to eat out 
of said dish; but one of three things must 
be: Life must be simpler; housewifery must 
be so appreciated that house-wives shall be 
able and willing to pay much more for help 
than now; or they must go on, paupers and 
slaves, growing old before their time, con- 
sidered a sort of necessary evil or unpleas- 
ant encumbrance to the establishment which 
their unceasing efforts make possible to 
maintain. 

Quotation number four leads me to wonder 
where the reasonable husbands are; for I 
am ‘‘persuaded” that ‘‘the great body of 
husbands” of my acquaintance take no such 
view of the matter practically, whatever 
they may do theoretically. 

One thing that struck me very forcibly in 
“A Working Woman of New England” I 
have omitted to mention. How my heart 
went out for that ‘“‘slip of fourtcen,’’ who 
had ‘‘gone off to bed.” Though, after all, 
I don’t know which to pity the more—a girl 
of fourteen who is expected to do a wom- 
an’s work, or her mistress. That ‘*Work- 
ing Woman” says she is ‘‘able to pay for 
help the year round, but she cannot make a 

m” 

If sheis able and willing to pay enough 
to make it worth my while, I think I can 
find her a girl ready made. 

Had I not already said so much, I would 
go on to show that the active, codperative 
interest of every member of the family— 
father, mother, daughters, sons, and hired 
help—in keeping the home orderly, neat, 
and cheerful, would assist immensely in 
making the work easier. But where all but 
the ‘‘poor tired mother” declare ‘‘that it is 
not their business;” and leave it all for her 
to do, what wonder that she becomes dis- 
couraged, and often faints by the way? 

JOSEPHINE JACKSON. 


———————o-o 


WOMAN SUFFKAGE IN KANSAS. 

EpiTror JouRNAL:—I have not enjoyed 
such a feast of reading matter for three 
years as I did last Saturday evening and all 
day Sunday. Every article and every ad- 
vertisement of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL was 
read and pondered by eager eyes and a 
hungry soul. Yes, indeed; Kansas is slowly 
advancing toward Womon Suffrage. We 
have not only Miss Brown running for 
State Superintendent of public instruction, 
but Sedgwick County, Kansas, has a lady, 
Miss L. Benton, running on an Independent 
ticket, for County Superintendent of 
public instruction. She is sure to win, as 
the Greenbackers and Democrats of the 
county indorse her, which means success. 

After the 2d of November next, the man- 
ufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 





will be forever prohibited in this State, 
except for medical, scientific and mechani- 
cal purposes, Oh! how much better it 
would be if those exceptions were a blank. 
Talk about the patience of Job—he surely 
could not have held out as long as we wo- 
men have been waiting for the bright noon- 
time that is as sure to come as the dawn has 
appeared after so many silent midnight 
watches. 

Enclosed please find money order, for 
which please send to my address one copy 
of the Woman’s JouRNAL, beginning with 
the article on ‘‘The Mutilated Bible,” and 
oblige, 

Yours for emancipation, 

Laura HoLtscHNEIDER. 

Wichita, Sedgwick County, Kansas. 


+ 
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ENLIGHTEN THE SOUTH. 


The following extracts from a private 

letter suggest missionary work, on which it 
would be well to act. Many of our sub- 
scribers might send a copy of the JouRNAL, 
after they have read it, or subscribe and 
send to those who would never see it other- 
wise. This is now generously done, ard 
the most satisfactory results often come 
back to us:— 
i I often saw your paper while travel- 
ing in the East, but in the South, the only 
number I ever saw, was one sent by a friend 
in Washington to me, while in Marietta, 
Georgia. It was regarded as an unnatural 
curiosity, stating what wonders women had 
done, about which Southern women are 
entirely ignorant. 

It would be good missionary work to 
send an agent South for the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, and to solicit Women Suffragists 
North to pay expenses. The majority of 
the women South are poor, not havin 
recuperated from the effects of the war. 4 
found those eager to read, who do not feel 
able to take even one periodical. You can 
count upon me, as one be to assist in 





sending the gospel of ‘‘Equal Rights” to 
the South. Mrs. N. R. ALLEN. 
oer 


THE WATERS MOVING IN ILLINOIS. 


EpiTtor JouRNAL:—I feel under obliga- 
tions to those readers of the JouRNAL who 
so kindly responded to my appeal for pa- 
pers and tracts on the Woman Question, to 
tell them how we are prospering. Six 
months ago the question of Woman Suf- 
frage had scarcely been spoken of here. 
To-day the Methodist Episcopal Church 
Conference gave us a hearing in the pres- 
ence of alarge audience. The speaker we 
had engaged (Mrs. Cougar of Lafayette, 
Ind.,) did not come, and our hearts began 
to fatlus at the thoughts of babes of six 
months old attempting to advocate our 
cause before the assembled clergy of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Illinois; but 
we have one very brave babe among us 
(Mrs. Dr. Porter,)*who has bought and dis- 
tributed several hundred tracts and kept 
things moving generally. She said: ‘‘We 
are sure we are right, so we will go ahead,” 
so we decided to have a ‘‘class meeting, 
subject ‘‘Woman’s Rights and Temperance.” 
Mrs. Porter read a short essay, which was 
followed bya twenty minutes’ speech from 
a strange lady present (a friend) which was 
very appropriate, then a speech from one of 
the ministers’ wives, who held the audience 
spell bound for fifteen minutes; by this time 
the sleepy ones were awake, and ministers 
and people joined in the discussion. ‘lhe 
meeting was spirited and lasted over two 
hours. As we had no choir our President 
called for volunteers to sing a closing song. 
Prof. Beards, by happening to be in the au- 
dience came forward and sang: ‘Dare to 
Say No,” and ‘‘Ninety and Nine” in such a 
manner as to touch all hearts; the meeting 
closed with a benediction by one of the 
ministers, and every body seemed to go 
home delighted. The pebble has been cast 
into the water here in Danville, and the 
little wavelets will be felt all over the great 
State of Lllinois. 

Yours for Woman’s Emancipation. 
Mrs. J. E. Goopwin. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tom HuGuHeEs. 

D. Lothrop & Co. will bring out a book 
of selections from the writings of Thomas 
Hughes, calied ‘‘True Manliness,” a very 
delightful volume, and specially attractive 
for the autobiography with which it is 
prefaced. James Russe]l Lowell promised 
to write an introduction of Mr. Hughes as a 
preface to the book, and applied to him for 
the facts and dates. He responded by a 
letter, which Mr. Lowell found so interest- 
ing that he resolved to print it, wickedly 
waited until Mr. Hughes was in America, 
so that he could not consult him about it, 
and says that now for the first time he 
dreads to meet his old friend. 











Did You Know It? 

Some people suffer for years from weak 
kidneys and torpid bowels and liver. If 
you know such a person tell them that 
Kidney-Wort is a certain cure. It can 
now be had in either liquid form or asa 
dry vegetable powder. The same effect 
either way.—Heansville Tribune. 





Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Administration of the British government 
has proved a failure, but Wyomoke, as a 
prompt curative agent, in all nervous dis- 
eases, was never known to fail. In all 








prostrate nervous conditions of the system 
weakness of the kidneys, bladder and urin. 
ary organs, Wyomoke is a sure and speedy 
cure. Price only $1.00, $1.50 and $3.00. 
Sold by all druggists. . 


SPECIAL NOTICES — 


Read Miss H. L. Lang’s Dress R 
mittee advertisement in another — com> 











New England Women’s Club,— ’ 
tickets ue ae a: sale at Se Club rooms; —aew 
bers will o roc’ 

i. ge by procuring them at their early 
Per order, Aspyr W. May, Treasurer. 








Instruction. A widow lady with herd 
er, returned to Boston after thirteen years’ resides 
in Europe, and having taken a pleasant house in Ja- 
maica Plain, would like to receive into their family 
two children ortwo young ladies. Very high advan- 
tages are offered in music. German and French, com. 
Ld =e fy gy meg sireoticn and mater. 
‘ ress, Mrs. Fred. W. G. } 
Street, Dorchester. anv, Atoms 





Harvard University Examination 
Women,.—(Woman’s Educational Association) 
The eighth examination for women by Harvard Uni- 
yout will be held in Cambridge, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Cincinnati, beginning June 30th, 1881, 
The examination will be the same as that for en. 
trance to the College, but any candidate may subst{- 
tute French and German for Greek. For informa- 
tion, address secretary for Woman's Educational 
Association, 114 Boylston street, Boston, Mass, 





The Women’s Educational and In " 

now oh mten See femores from old J og 
a remont et., where it 

be found by old and new friends. a 





All persons desiring to enter classes at the Wo-« 
man’s Educational and Industrial Un- 
ion are requested to call immediately at the Rooms 
157 Tremont Street. : 





School of Elocution and Expression, 
Fall term opene October 6th, 1880. For particulars, 
address ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, Freeman 
Place, Beacon Street, Boston. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S _ 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington 8t., cor Bedford Street. kv 
25 CEN Ts 


WILL PAY FOR THE WEEKLY 


Springfield Republican, 
From October 1 to January 1. 
Send for it and get a!l the News of the Presiden- 


tial Campaign and the ‘i ruth about it. 

















CELTOICE 


THIN WOOLEN OVERCOATS, 


MANUFACTURED IN 


Macullar, Parker & Co,’s Workshops, 


And having all the appearance of garments made to 
fe ma at retail by the manufacturers, at reasonable 
prices. 


Macullar,Parker& Comp’y, 


400 Washington Street. 
BOSTON. 
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TUCKER & GREENE'S oit'*ectcrs,“iostin 
A. A. WALKER & CO., 
IMPORTING ARTISTS’ COLERMEN, 


594 Washington Street, Sole Agents 
Send for price list and testimon als. 





Corns, Bunions, 
AND BAD NAILS, 


—CURED BY— 


MR. and MRS. H. C. EDWARDS. 


Single treatment for Corns, 25 Cents. 
130 Tremont Street, . BOSTON. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WomMEn 
Auburndale, Mass, 

A home echool of high grade and limited numbers. 
Personal care in all particulars of our growing girls. Its 
nearness to Boston gives unusual possibilities for se- 
curing the Best 'Teachers. Sunny rooms, Abund- 
ance of the best fond, well-cooked; long sleep; fre 
quent excursions; Cooking, Dresscutting, &c., as op- 
tional branches. $350 a ycar; few extras; none except 
as specified. 

For catalogue address, 


Cc, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 
Mention this paper. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete in every department, is now open to invalids, 
nd for circular to DR. LEWIS. Arlington Heights 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 
FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Examinations for entrance, Sept. 15th. Catalogue® 
sent on application to. 
W. L. DEAN, Registrar- 


AGENTS WANTED 
To take subscriptions for the 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 


the latest and best American publication, of the high- 
est class, with original contributions from the most 
celebrated writers in every country. Edited by J- 
T. Morse, Jr., and Henry Cabot Lodge, gentlemen of 
the highest attainments and cultnre, and whore 
names are alone sufficient guaranty of the value of 
the Review. 

Always bright, readable and instructive; cosmopo- 
litan in literature, progressive in science, unsectarian 
in religion, and independent in politics. 

Price, 50 cents a number; $ a year. 

lete Agent's Outfit sent on reeeipt of $1.00. A spec- 

men copy sent to any address for fifteen cents. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
111 & 113 William St., pw A ork. 


A WEEK. $12 a ye! at home easily made. 
72 Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co.. Au- 
gusta, Maine. 
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